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THREE ROSES. 


BY A. D. P, 








Just when the red June roses biow 
Bhe gave me one,—a year ago , 
A rose whose crimson breath revenied 
The secret that hie heart concealed, 
And whose half-ehy, half-tender grace, 
Blushed beck upon the giver's face. 

A year year ago— 

Te hope was not to kuow 


Just whee the red June roses blow 

I plucked her one,—e month ago ; 

Ite half-bloom orimaon to eclipse, 

I laid it om her emiling in ot 

The balmy fragrance of the south 

Drew sweetness: from her sweeter mouth. 
do guiden bourse creep— 

is not to keep. 


Switt! 

Tob 
The red June roses now are past, 
This very day I broke the last— 
Aad now ite periumed breath is bid 
With her, beneath « coffin-lid! 
There will ite petals fall apart, 
And wither on ber icy heart :-— 


At three red a 
My world was gained and lust 
0 


PERSECUTED; 


—OR— 
A BRAVE WOMAN'S TRIALS. 
BY DR. CHARLES C. NORTHRUP, 


AUTHOR OF “ TWICE MARRIED; OR, COMP- 
TON’S REVENGE,” ETc., ETC. 


This serial was commenced in No. 51, Back num 
bers can be obtained from all newsdealers throughout 
the United States, or direct from this office.) 


A BREAK IN THE CALM, 

The two ensuing months were a gala sea- 
son to Jennie Bond—the bright, treacherous 
calm which precedes a tropical tempest; 
the sweet, ravishing melody which a cun- 
ning maestro creates, to render all the more 
effective the strange discordant crashes of 
the organ-storm which is to follow. Her 
pupils were apt and obedient, and with the | 
servants she became only second to their 
master, whom they almost adored ; for him 
—he seemed totally forgetful of the fact that 
she was but a dependeni, immediately 
placing her, by his marked yet respectful 
attention, upon an equal footing with the 
rest of the family, and showing in a thou- 
sand nameless, yet convincing ways that he 
was the friend to her he had promised to be, 
and that he stood ready to verify that 
promise should circumstances ever require. 

All this was so much poison to Miss 
Samantha, whose lynx-eyes nothing escaped, 
and she grew to hate the object of it with a 
hate which it is not good for one soul to 
bear towards another; neither did she make 
any secret of her rancor, but displayed it 
upon every possible occasion—spitting it 
out in little irritating acta, and sharp, sting- 
ing speeches, and even in venomous looks, 
only too palpable to the victim, when the 
presence of her nephew would have rend- 
ered either of the first two forms of assault a 
dangerous experiment, Jennie was fully 
alive to these half-open, half-covert insults, 
and sometimes they wounded her sorely ; 
but she resolutely shut the hurt down into 
her brave little heart, meeting them always 
with a tranquil mien, and sometimes with 
woman's most powerful weapon—a smile. 
And in spite of it, she énde ved wonder- 
fully in the new atmosphere. Her manner, 
hitherto almost painfully quiet, became 
easy, and at times even playful; her face, 
which had befure worn an anxious shade— 
the look as of one perpetually watching for 
a terrible something that may appear at 
any moment, yet perhaps never appears at 
all—lost its old haunted expression, growing 
ten years younger, seemingly, in less than 
half that number of weeks, and showed itself 
what nature evidently intended it to be—the 
fairest order of beauty; with such a color 
in lips and cheeks, and such a soul in every 
feature, and above all such a crowning glory 
of wavy hair as one seldom finds apart from 
the artist’s canvas, or the enthusiast’s dream. | 
Ricks used to stand and gaze upon that face | 
with epen-mouthed admiration, as it came | 
down the broad stairway or through the | 
spacious hall on bleak winter morning» 
when every other face looked pinched and 
blue—or even cross; and think, in a con- | 
fused way, of some glorious star (for he bad 
a spice of poetry in his nature) swimming 
down dall gray space into still duller gray- 
news below; and run through the list of all | 
the saints’ names with which he was ac- 
quainted to find one worthy to be worn by 
her—and, failing, would privately call her 
St. Consuelo, which he ad heard some- | 
where meant “Angel of Consvlation.”— 
And Ricks’ master, if he did not think of 
saints or stars, caught himself imagining | 
one night, when he came home later than 
usual cold and tired, and she was so kind a« 
to make tea for him (in the absence of his 
aunt, who had gone to her chamber), how 
it would seem to have her at the head of 
his table not only for this once, but for all 
the nights in year; a fancy which | 
proved so delicious that he forgot to banish 
it, even after the suggestive occasion was 
long past! This the vigilant spinster did 
not see, but she saw quite enough to increase | 
her dislike for Jennie, and make her tremble | 
for her pet scheme of marrying her nephew | 
~ marry he must—to the dashing Isabella 

il, 

March came in, and with it ao serious | 
break in the domestic calm. Mr. Trevor | 
was sudden!¥ Gilled to the far west on im- | 
pmes business, which was likely to occupy | 

for some weeks; and left home in less ' 





| 
| 
| 
CHAPTER V. 


| wai 


iif! Ht Hh 
iin iy 


| : i . diet 
| | 


than an hour after receiving the summons, 


violent box on the ears, upon suspicion that 
he had made faces at the cat when her back 
was turned! Her next to dispatch a letter 


| “You 

T . 7" > | oe ” 

Then Miss Trevor's power became supreme.  please—it's the blessed truth. 
Her first act was to give master Ricks a | 





ath’ ’ 


all 


may nonsense as much as you 
Miss Bell looked | from breaking apart 
the roll that had just been brought her. 
“ But she couldn't do it.” 
“I’m not so sure of that; she’s as hand- 


to Chicago, requesting the immediate pres- | some as a pink,’ 


ence of her “dear Miss Bell.” Ricks yelled 
furiously, and, boy-fashion, silently recorded 
a rash vow to be revenged; and the young 
lady evinced her res for her god-mother 
by coming to Philadelphia on the day fol- 
lowing by the 8.30 A. M. express. 

Miss Trevor was not expecting her guest 
80 soon, and was sitting over a Toso break- 
fast, in her oldest “front” and a decidedly 
shabby morning-dress, spicing her rolls and 
coflee with an occasional reproof w the 
children, or a more frequent snap at their 

verness, when the hall bell rung with a 

pree that nearly frightened her into hys- 
terics; and before she could collect her 
scattered wits sufficiently to think what it 
meent, the door flew open with a bound, 
and a loud, clear, and rather unfeminine 
voice exclaimed : 

“So you're at breakfast yet? That's 
good, declare, I'm half famished !”’ 

“Why, Bell, child, is that you?” cried 
the old lady. 

“Yen, it’s me,” and the visitor came for- 
ward, with more energy than grace, making 


a good deal of noise and display with her | 


“Don’t get up; how 
bent 


heavy trailing robes. 


do, auntie?’ and she 


then she turned round—“And these are 
ing them a kiss, too. 
is the new governew,” and, although she 
did not kiss her, she offered her handsome 
jeweled hand very heartily, and said, in 
the others, “I hope you are well, Miss 
Bond.” 

Mins Trevor was horrified. 

“Bell!” she said, more severely than she 
had ever «poken to her favorite before 

The young lady had by this time removed 
her hat, cloak and furs, disposing of them 
wherever she found an unoccupied chair. 


_— the same tone as she had spoken to | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


oor Mary Ann’s children,” she said, giv- | 
“ And this, I <r 


| 





“Well, auntie, are you going to offer me | 


some break fast 

“Directly, my dear. Jennie 
the children and you have finished, you can 
retire,” and she did not «peak again until 


turned to the waiting servant and said 


Bond, if | 


“ Katherine, lay a plate and set a chair | 


for Mi Hill; and then bring in some hot 
rolls and fresh coflee. Have you had a 
pleasant season, Bell?’ 

“Sow, It would have been a great deal 
jleasanter, of course, if I had been regu 
arly out; but that isn’t to be for another 
year. Mamma hax had Flo. and Fan. on 
her hands this winter. I suppose that three 
of us would have been too many.” 


“Never mind, dear,—it won't be any the | 


worse for waiting. I am guing to give the 
dress and ornaments for your eutrance party 

they shall be handsome ; [ promise you just 
what you choose to have.” 

“Thank you, Auntie.” 

“ Rell,” said the old lady, abruptly, “that 
was the governess that you shook hands 
with.” 

“T know 

“ But you shouldn't have done it.” 

“No! Why not?” 

“| shouldn't think you need to ask that- 
brought up as you have been! Look at her 
position.” 

“Ob! that’s nothing to me; I may treat 
her civilly.” 

“That isn’t all, Bell; she means to marry 
my nephew.” 


“ Nonsens, Auntie.” 


” 


“And he's as proud a» Lucifer.” 

“ Lucifer’s pride wasn’t equal to keeping 
him in heaven,” was the sharp retort. 
tell you, she has got a face like a wax doll, 
and you can’t show me a man who wouldn't 
make himself a fool for beauty.” 

“Mr. Trevor ian’t like other men.”’ 

“No, he aint; that's the very reason he'd 
marry her, if he took a notion, Other men 
would look to see who she ix, and what she 
is; he wouldn't, Bell, dear,” — and the 
shrill old voice softened almost to teuder 
ness—“ I wanted you to marry James.” 

Miss Hill had abandoned her roll and sat 
leaning her dimpled elbow on the table, 
and her cheek against her hand. She did 
not look confused, or even blush at this di 
rect approach to *o delicate a subject. 

“T know you did,” she said, without hes 
itation. 

“And I want you to, now.” 

“ You are very kind, dear Auntie.” 

“But if things are going on as they've 
begun, | shall have w take it out in want 
ing.” 

“ Things don’t need to go on aa they’ ve 
begun; they haven't began right. Who ts 


down, and | ghe”’ 
touched her red lips to the sallow cheek ; | 


“The Lord knows; I don't, ant 1 wish 
I didn’t need to inquire.” 

“You don’t like her, Aunt Sam?" 

“No; why should 1? She's a regular 
come-down upstart, if there ever was one in 
this world! Why, she don't no more mind 
what I say than if I was a regular giraily 
in the picture-book.” 

“a p a> think I «hall like her, either ; 
certainly not if she interferes with my 
she corrected herseif—“ with your plans.” 

“Then you would like to marry Jamen 
tell the truth—you really would ””’ 

“You, I should; for many 
Mamma and the girls couldn't domineer over 
me as they do now, and, let me do what | 
pleased, [ should be equal w any of 
set; and’’—here «he hat the grace to drop 
her blue eves and color a trifle—“ and then 
he is decidedly «tylieh, and I like him a 


reasons 


oue 


| little.” 
| her commands had been obeyed, when she | 


“You're a good girl, Isabel,” «aid Mix« 
Samantha, energetically, “and know what's 
what better than one-half the women twice 
your age 

Mise Hill shrugged her broad shoulders 


| significantly 


“Asif I haven't had reason! And now 
you dear old soul,” «he added, more lightly 
* pray let me go on with my breakfast; | 
haven't had a mouthful to eat thi« morn 
ing, and we can talk a« well by-and-by a 


| now.” 


| por «ystematic ally wicked: and, 


Teabel Pill was what the circumetar 
of her birth and a fashionable education 
not nature, had made her--a fair eample ot 
the “best suciety,” young ladies of the pre- 
ent century She wae not partl ularly in 
twelleetual, «he 
in all those winning qualities which mak: 
up the character of the rfeat woman, and 
she was supremely selfich. Still, in spite of 
that, she was neither wholly unprincipled 
further 
and net 


Was not high-tones and rich 


more, she was no worse than many 
half so bad an some girle would have been 
born and bred w her condition If she had 
been better, much of the pain and di«grace 
which fell upon an innocent head might 
have been spared it, but, on the other hand 
if she had been more depraved, that head 


might have been lying under the frozen ««! 


' this windy March afternoon on which I write 


we 


& D 






———" 


—_—= tt 


instead of moving, a handsome woman, 
among the nenenedl of he land, the silver of 
age mingling with the gold of youth 
not like [aabel Hill, but I must make such 
excuse for her as charity should. 1 must be 
jnxt, 80 far as itis pomible for human nature 
to be, 


CHAPTER VI 
OUTWITTER, 

Mins Trevor was fully determined to rid 
the house of the obnoxious governess, in the 
interval of her nephew's absence; and Dell 
Hill, now that she knew how much such a 
step promised to improve her own matrimo- 
nial prospects, was ready to help her with 
heart and hand. Ilow this movement was 
to be accomplished neither had the slightest 
idea; they trusted to alittle time and much 
es therefore, with a faith which would 
have been highly commendable had it been 
better directed; and when their perplexity 
had reached its height, a certain person, who 
shall be natielons, step ped forward, anil 
mapped out what looked to be a safe and 
pleasant way enough, and one leading 
straight to the Canaan of their desire. [tis 
slrange, by the by, how very helpful this 
same individual, without a name, can be 
upon some vocasions, and how neutral upon 
others, 

Bert Thorne came down to 
one day shortly after Mins Hill's arrival 
As he had never been in the habit of thus 
coming in the past, and as he had no invita 
ten to do so now, his sudden appearance 
might have excited remark, had he not in 
himeelf with the little: off-hand 
speech that, “ There wasn't anything special 
doing in town, and «0 he thought he'd just 
the children.’ But 
that put quite a presentable face on the 
flair, The little girls were his dead father's 
daughters —-what than he 
should visit them; so he saw them, and he 
caw Jennie Bond alse, whom he did not 
mention in his speech, bat who, perhap« 


troduced 


take a run down to ses 


more natural 


was pot less an object of interest to hin tor 
all that 
Jennie did not mean to meet him, and 


held herself as much apart as was poseibl: 
trom the of the family for two dave 
he walked inte 
room one afternoon after the children were 
Lintis tamed , 

So vou thought you could hide yourself 
from me?’ he «aud “Pretty Jennie, vou 
onldn't do that when [ came down here for 
the sule purpose of seeing you 


rest 


tinding this out the webuensl 


Jennie uttered a little scream, and drop 
ped the book she had been de« ply engaged 
in; she bad net heard him until he «poke 
snd his sadden appearance startled her 


‘What! did I frig! ten y hirdling ” 
aul, reaching forth hix hand, and soft! 
troking her shining hair 
She bes away fron: his cares 
‘Oth, why have vou come here" «he «aud 
walking to the other «ide of the roo 


“Why 


itthe beautvy— were v 


have vou hidden from me, ¥ 


i afraid’ | following 


er I was a brute noe, but T hawe been 
rry ef hy for at ‘ } come t 
4 ugh i 1 a\f frie 
be friends with you; say forgive me 
Jenn e.” 
“ What do vou care for my forgiveness” 
I wav care for a reason von do not 
lream of; erbape | an penitent — nothing 


i- Lina pcm by . 
No, nothing is inpemible with Gul, « 
I ‘orgive you.” 

“ De it heartily 
(riverteeenene Harel 
are in earnest.” 

She gave him her hand, but not very wil! 


he iook it eagerly, t we 


cold fashion 
that wou 


net in that 


let me feel 


ing!» and carried 


YE Ry 


I did | 


Kiverville | 













wy 
~*~ 
wt 





Jennie drew herecif haughtily ep, and said, “I shall net ge eutil Mer. Trever’s retarea.” 


hia lips, (which were dry and hot) almost 
worching to the tender surface. 

“To think Leould have been ao cruel to 
you, you pretty dove!” he said, in hurried, 
impassioned tones, “Let me atone for it 
| Are you happy here ?”’ 
| “An T could be anywhere,” 

“No-—no, no, don't say that; | could 
make you happier than you ever dreamed 
of being. Cio with me, and see if 1 cannot.” 


“In this your penitence? Ob! why do 


you treat me so’ You are a free, happy, 
honored man, IL am only a poor, wretched, 
despised woman; you have everything —I 
nothing, but « temporary asevium among 
strangers, and you would rob me of even 
that! Oh, how can your face be wo fair 
when your heart is «o «tony, stony hard!" 
“Oh, Jennie, I love you —T love you 
I love you!” hecried. "© 1 would make you 
my wife, [ swear, if 1 could; but you know 
Lean't do that, But only go with me, and 
I will be everything to you that a husband 
could be, and more, for 1 would be your 
lover always, Oh, darling! I love you ae!” 
Jennie made every eflort to free herself 
from his vice-like grasp, but without succes 
“Pretty Mutterer,”’ be ‘T shall not 
let you go until you give Ine one yor for an 


wail, 


answer,’ 
“Then you will never leave this room’ 


“What! 


ish now as you were once before? 


You are not going to be ax fool 
I hore a 


"Ves; 
see vou,” 

Jennie came forward and stood directly 
before her 

“I sent for vou, Jennie Bend,” the im 
placable old woman began, in a cold, mea 
jwured voice, “to tell you that I’ve discov- 
ered what | suspected all along—that you 
ain't the girl you ought to be, or that you 
make believe to be; and, consequently, that 
you ain't fit to cocupy your present posi- 
tien.” 

A terrible fear seized the poor girl. Bhe 
| grew diezy, and caught at the desk for sup- 
| port 

“ What do you mean, madame?" 

“I mean that my grand-nephew, like the 
moral young man that he ia, has given me 
a full account of your shameless conduct of 
yeeterday, when you endeavored to entrap 
him inte a proposal of marriage '" 

Jeanie breathed more easily; even this 
was eo much more favorable than what she 
had apprehended 

“And is that all?’ she asked 

“AL! vou bold husy; ian't that enough ’ 
Why, you're worse than | thought for!’ 

“Mr. Thorne has told you « falsehood 
madame! Hlow dared he speak thus of me” 

“Dre, indeed! Ob! if James waa only 
here I’ 

“Tam willing to be judged by him 
will know that | speak the truth.” 

“Tat be won't, though!” cried Mise Ba 
mantha, wrathfully, “You won't wait for 
that, You're dismined —here and now. 
There's your wages a month in advance!’ 
\nd she tomed forward an envelope, which 
fell to the floor, Jennie allowed it to re 
main there. She had partly recovered her 
presence of mind by this, and hastily deter 
mined how to proceed. 

“I shall not accept your dismiannl, Mins 
Trevor,” she said, coolly. 

“Wha wha what!" 

Tnabelia Hill had hitherto taken no part 
in the conversation, but she now saia 

“It will be wiver for you to go, Mine 
Bond.” 

* De vou think ao? 

“Yeu, | do. | look at the case impar 
tially, vou know; amd I can see that you 
could net do a wore thing for yourself 
than to remain here, under existing circum 
stances.” 

“The vou 
Mine Hilly” 

“Lt would only be natural--what he asid.” 

“TL asked you if you beliewad at 

The young lady shrugyed her shoulders 
impatient! y 

“TT don't sav that Ldo beliewe it, or that 
I don’t; all | do say ie that vou had better 
go away from here.” 

“Go! echoed the old lady 
_ ~ found her voice, “ Of 
mo, be fore another twenty f 
Jennie drew hervelf hanghtily up, while 
look which 


cettled dawn 


1 did. Come here where | can 





believe Bert Thorne's story 


who had at 
corre she ll 
ur hours.’ 

the Lin pe rious he sctmetinies 


and po easily, asmuniedd, 


ver 
her lowely face 

“Tobey vour pardon, madame, he saul 
comirtecuely, yet with a resolution mot to be 


Mr 


he emploved me, and from 


mistaken, * Tat I ehall not go until 
Trevor's return 
none but hin will DP acoept nov cdistuiienal ' 


And having made thie declaration, «be tock 





the liberty of retiring, without eo much a 
avking leave 

In spite of her chagrin, Mine Phill 
Laange trend Ohut-wittedd”” «he exclaimed 
“and ina wood ehape, toe” 


gol deal from you then which T would ot } The old woman gave an indignant sniff 
submit to twice from any woman, Have a) “Phat girl ’ 
care, Jennie Bond: thin ix the last time | | it a lady 

shall offer you my lowe!’ ae 

“1 pray heaven it may be!’ “Well, she wae born Ik a I a 

Ihe put her suddenly away, and gazed | at the way she walked off tevw inne annesther 
fised!ly at her, his brow yrowing darker with | ote that « Veh Teves cheome it well Vn 
every second of that pa tracted werutiny | tes how she answered y 

“What do vou mean by such an answer “Fo mark the wore,” cried Mies Trevor 
on thes shaking with wreath “She kT | 

“It in too plain to require explanation” tent tt that's what oh bad iS at 

hon't pet { them bigh and migl 

He sprang back Curse you!” he cried, aotiane tuck out of her head before obs . 
fiuirteonmly *T whould like to strike ye 1! evek older —e Samantha § 
demd And he rate! his «lender hand vos 
menacing!y | 

Strike, af it suite vou,” was the fearless | 
inewer Lheath weorulel be far preferable to | CHAPTER Vil 
the life you offer" | % #0 , 

Ile «tow! and looked at her a moment ler | ! thew ! ! 
Without speaking; has arn fell agwinat lis ennt ; ariel f th 
fe, and «@ mexking smile curled hi real | syabe , , wi pared ne pains 

ip further her design t her tu ot ma 

“You LT will «trike ' hie and, signifi novel ; Was power 2 

ontly, “FP will «trike, ae vou «l firwl | ven girl, whe, in the f , 
but not here and mow Ared with that t mther determination of ¢ . ! 
left her wille conte! the rt 

Bert Thorne remained at Hiverville an Me. Trevor came } » wee 
other day Jennie did not see hin in the Gre he had ant ' 
interva it she part learned what } mur Cisne ate erah 5 ake 
threat of striking teant tothe vorni linequeney of th > nem. Hf 
foil wing his departure furing an interview allowed! her j wh wa 
with Mise Trevor, in the brary, te wheel , 

itty - ' i ‘ 
she was eirenete! Kitty can ptel has fn far hb the fr ‘ 
reom with t! Ths tren ah amd ! hev!l hie a 
I a : aw he wa Vl ‘ er rete ts 
whe aller! uw her a ' t t « to has ‘ his «l ' 

oe look tern uru Now i omit me favora ! ‘ mil it lex! 

vd puton an uppish f N itter ale " itmiphant 
what she save, dos ' ia whia tk of 
single bit ab l k l he ‘ 

“T don't think there nvtl yt ure ‘ ‘ ive. w ! i 
alent, Kitty,” Jone repelberd punet Hut pretend 1 bevy “ « wreath 
when she got down stairs, «he found that she rep Newt Lo thank af are 
hard been oitetaker show! brewed tonsacke “ aya 

The literary hai tw upant lantetian «while | us miaster ot RK i twa 
Hill. who ! ngelo on a low «ofa a few feet that he wouldn't m 
from the fire, and Mise Trevor, who «at b Nephew ‘ al ” 
upright in the «traight- backed offer chair | do you mean 
before her nephew's dewk Phe vousgdto But she got wer ru wtivel 
man looked irtortas, the lome cruel: but | man had |e he ¢ 
neither «pokes Mr. Trevor went «traight the library 

“You «nt for me, Mie Trevor Jennie | amd? ringing for a servant «ent @ rd to Mis« 
wail b Bommel that, if ate ild spare the time, he 
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would lke to ae her a fee minute Jennie 
did not dare give herself «pace in which to 
think ehat the mewage might p~« bast 
went to him at ones, Her courage, which 
had been getting lower @f every step, almost 
failed her, when he had entered! the brary 


TILE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


1 cao't—I can't for the love of MNeeren! 
iment ask me to’ 

Mr. Trevor Geed @ erarching bk upon 
— 
e ie,” be anid, gravely, “pardon me 
if the queetiom hur’ you, bet —te uM ® a8 for 


and won Me. Trevor's face It was got the | you te keep thie nore: 7 


grave vet kind face shee well 


Bhe lifled her beautifol brown eve ww 


hut cold end severe, ead he sat inthe chair | hicn: they were shadows with cometertibic 


i» whieh bie samt hed eat, dering that 
painfol interview of four = He 
arm a» she came in, and « lraeord t meet 
ber, bee brow did pat lightes =@ he re 
warked ber pele cheek and agitated man-— 
ner Me said nothing bevond “goad eve- 
come” to hee, ameil he hed seen her seated 

the most comfortable chalr the room ef 
forded then, bbeowelf «til! standing, he eaid 
alwuseie 

Wie Theet | have ont bw vou Wes 
io loop, regret for the ineclie which 


beow for the enpartee @hich | have ewery 


rae 1 fear vou have receive! ia thie 

huwee of ne my absence 1 thomk that 

will bediewe that of T had been at howe 

r even Uf TL hed dreamed of the promt bility 

{ ge happening before | went 

@ay rothong of the kand would have «™ 
rret 


The relief whieh the e words brought her | 
yet tk Jenne « breath away, feeling | 
faint anel disey, «he leaned her head againet 
the velvet cushion of her chair, and closed | 
her eves Now Me Trevor bod full cgepeer 
write to wee how whe bad changed im the 
jrast few weeks she lecked thie and worn 
The evlor had foaeaken her cheek, and the 
appearance of three light vet distinet lines 
across her faut brow emote him ty the heart 
He leaned forward and etroked hee eaft, 
fair hair omeot as Hert Thorne had done 
but with «he reverent hoger 
"Me pew child 
She opened her ever they were full of 


or 


fam vere feelich bot 1 th aght pou 
eould newer com she wand, naively 

Vere thew eo ankow! ae that’ 

I would ot env & prootheaye | wee to 


enaitive 
Por «2 moment Me Trevor wae elem 
then. ett! standing by ber sede, and etsill 
wthing her 5 fen boas 
lhere'* ome @ar he wand thoughtfally 
mm which Foam pot an ened to thie I howe 
vn he ew @ ite 
Cth wee! OO ae! 


Will vou 
News Che thee, thee, te 
le tt leenuee vou think you cowkd aot 
ve me. that wou refi 
‘\ 
a 
Then what teat’ tell m tive you 


very dearly, Jenner 
Teoant tell vou bert the anewen te fe 
It must be 
Child, vou know what vou are aaving 7 
it we not merely « aportes lint lewd you ty 
anee@er me « 
(ical keveowe Ob te tot 
Hie went and brought « chan, end aat 


chown bw her 


*Jeonie” be «aid, impresively, “you 
lbeliewe that | am weur frend your true 
friemd * 

"Vee 


"You would trust me 
Yew ae 1 eoold treet ne other persona in 
the world 
Trowe that wou would doo a You 
Arey with wee wore vabeay py seore on 
treble ot ter ene 
She elrank te tl further eile of her 


hau | 

Ne ne | eannedt 1 cannot 

Ver bin pee 1 wrvigeht help wou 

ents Deelp tive beat Cool an! Ile 

will meat 

My child. wou ehould aot aay that’ 

1 would not if tt were not trae. ah, air 
f vou knew 

"| want te know Il am not yet con 
vince! that | eould oot and vou 

She turned her head wearily to and fro 

No, vou could net 

‘Pot at least TP could give vou my evm 

vihy acd ne sorro@ ie ever eo hand to 
war when share! by a faithful friend.” 

She turned and faxed an eager, searching 
look upon hue face ehat a gowl faoe i 
wae it would mewer betray ber, ahe wae 
cure, amd what a relief it would be to rest 
thie terrible danrden. which wae searyin, 
and hurting ber seal ao, upon another hen 
whe would receive H without reproach, amd 
perhaps help her alittle to bear it Almost | 
che was templet to trust him, oh, if she 
had dome eo, how much pain she might bave 
spare! both how and hermelf Bot an um 
pulee te which he could give no name re 
strained her, and she turned! back again, 


N whe wand, bitterly leann4d;, ie 
wy secret let me carry it alone, ull UT hide 
nh the ave 
Mr Trevor comme! t ree her 
Th) aes ' ~ wy dear child.” he 
aed, toandes beet af thee tome shonkd ewer 
© when vou Chiuk amd tee itlewwantly . 
pray remeerter that T stall stand as we 
then to eerve vou af | am living -ee I do 
hee 
Then another brvet s onened, broken 
bev Jennie 
] must g away fron her she said 
Why must vou ¢g 
i) ae or ee 
Wiis be You will have annoyance 
here, vitedoubtestls my aunt will be One 
bart vou woulel bee puet me likely ty tad them 


ciee where 
| was feet thinking of that 
(WM what then, were you thinking? Deo 


+o propeme bo g because | asked yma 
jile * © age te be mv wits 

L think vou maght be happier, perhaps, 
fl were here the hg girl repdiedt 


with that uneflected frankooe which am 
oe of bee charm 

“tim the contrary, umder existing Garoum 
stances Lehonkd be far low happy la in 
true that | shall have many a pang lodk ing ! 
at vou, and feeling how sorely | want you | 
for my @ite, eed keowing Uhal vou oanm 
be my wile, bat | would rather «uther teice 
the torture that | ehall suffer from Unat eaght 
aud that knowledge Uhen to live apart trom 
wou woth the femr that van were hable w | 
keow mot what danger, or exposed to I | 
know not what vesation and pain, 1 hove 
vou s tenderly, my darling gurl, alt hl 
may fot pul that lowe ito very ent 
words @ a vounger man might; that 
alihouch (hot her forbidden me to be your 
husband, or even your lower, 1 will be your 
very beet treme 

“ Bat | mar bring trouble upon you if | 
wav Let me go! Oh it is far better that 
1 should go it if Bert Thorne should 


* Jennie, ie Bert Thorne anjusinted wath 
your seer 

oY 

“How came he by ua” 

Bhe shadderead victemtiy 

“1 —1 knew him omer” che tattered 

“Did you know anything of him thas was 
not to hie credit 7” 

“1 don’t think I ought to answer tha” 

“T only ack for your good.” 

“lo od. but I would ates na 
way anythi If I make any , lmus 
tell the whele sory, pos dig LY whe 
cried, painfully agitated, “1 can't de that, 





grief, and her cheek @uched crimana, Ina 
there was ota of gaat there. 


“Na” che sdowly, but without heal- 


tation, “ao, L doe’t think it kn.” 

Ile believed ber fully, be could mot help 
it after that bok and tone 

“Then € am eatlefied,” he «id, © come 
what may | will vot doula 5 atl T wil! 
protest and help you m @ father weowl! 
should concweatatnoe= ariee ba which vou re 
pure euch) pntettien and etch aid 4 
member | am eeer your tree friend 


tle little dreamed! bow een, or how 
verely, hie confidence ould be prt ter tewt 
To be contenued om our nert 


—_—-_— 


TOO LATE 
ny oF “ reenter - 


“ What de you want?’ 

"To did want to we oy herband Hut | 
lng prarcton for L pew eive Ae ve tot here 

The question war curt, rude rough even 


the reply topetucs cottingly sarcastic, and 


with o het dash of anger in ile tote ‘ 
' 


eould newer have thought that Willian 
Maillard could have apeken ao ty hus omewt 


young wil wt ae any come, fiery mat 
might, i an rperbome teed, t nointeu 
sve eervant of an anneving beggar Nor 


eould vou bawe thought, eather, that lowely 
Alice Maillard cooald hawe grown ao flushed 
and cieturtes! and vented each a reply te 
the hushed! «he lowed better than life iteelf 
and then tore! and walked away with 


uch «a queen!y etep from: bus presen 


It certainly wae an unpleasant and un 
fortunate coed the merchant wae in that 
evening The claw of the tear wae near 
at hase’, ane all clay long he had heen per 
plowet by a thetmand cares tne tlental te bie 
stage bene tveee bewiles, he had diacovered 
agro error inthe books and had taken 
them home with him that evening to en 
leavor to trace tte aanoe and rectify it 

lt wae tn thie mol, hie brows knitted 
with perpleaity, that bie girl wife came 
upon him ithe quiet library, whither he 
hed retired after dinner, and, stealing 
eftty op bebiod him, bad playfully blinded 
hiseyee with ome of her white hands, at the 
“ame tine pushing away the thick ledger 
ver the table 

In an instant, the quick, rough question, 
that epeke of apmeovence, burt from bis 
ye, aol, in ag instant more, the white 


| hand wae snatched away, the litth, graceful 


hoad tose! high, a red apot leaped to both 
heeks enol the cutting, sarcastic anewer 
wae thang back 

In a fey momenta more the merchant 


was left alone, bis handsomely-shaped hend, | 
overs! with thick, iron aray locka, bent | 


a~ganoover hie books, but with @ compres. 
sonof lis lips and a glitter in his eye one 
«liom «aw there; while the girl-wife was 


sitting in the gartor, que as a statue, but | 


with the same high color and excited mien 
with which she had lett the library 


For «me minutes Alice Maillard «at 


this ‘las theetly mothonlow, locking straght, 


ledore ber, then her mien «ofteneld oa 
grieved, wounded look orept over her ever 


her shut lips relased and quivered with 


feeling, al «he bart inte tears, and sobbed 


} as though her very heart would break. The 


miles swelled tempextuousl y amd! the tears 
rolled over the cheeks now pale with emo 
trom; but after a time «he grew calmer 
“Poam sorry LT epoke ao." she sald, con 
fewwing ber fault to herself with aa much 
carnewtoes as though ber husband were a 
lhatener ‘Tam sorry Tf William was 
rough,” here the lips «welled again.) “1 
was hasty | — thoee tiresome books 
troubled him 
and, ring, ehe left the room, and walked 
through the ball to the library That, lav- 
ing her hand on the knob of the door, she 


will go and apologrie 


wae murperioaal to fined at fastened The kev 
was turned 

“Pokund (° she said gow, the net «pote 
deepenimg again on the cheek: and, nore 
lowdy as ehe had ome, she returned to the 
periot 

Teo hourm erept away, lonesome enough, 
felt the solitary Alice, striving to pan the 
time with her work, upon which, now and 
then, a tear droppel silently All that 
time, however, ber thought were busy and 
she clung to he first resolve not slowp 
until whe had made peace with her hushand 
Por it was a wew thing to thie lowely woung 
creature the pet of her ait thewad cme 
and the bride of low than a vear to heara 
harsh wont or utter an unkind ome. and all 
that long evening, while «he «at there in 
tear, seemed! an oge to her Ah! both 
Aliee, can such « xquisitely keen « iflering 
ever, ever come again” 

Ten, clewen o'clawk «truck = and then «he 
heant the library door open, and her hus 
hand « fatetope along the hall But they did 
be pause at the parior, though the door was 
partially ajar, they passed on and he as 
condesl the starroase to thee chamber This 
was tow much blot tears again swelled in 
the lange, weesitive eves, aud womanly u 
dignation again prompted her to remain 
lelow mati! she eas calm, and when whe 
went “{ t» hee reom, her bushand waa, or 


wd to be, fast loko! in sloey 


we tots 

Neat morning, at breakfast, the voung 
wife wae quite prepared to expect the way 
noght be easser for the etablichment of 
peace between them, but there was a re 
serve and icine tn Mr Maillard’s manner 


) which quite frustrated this intention. Tf 
j harried through the meal, went to the 
) library for the bewks, bsoked inte the break 


fat room again for a courtecue “gould 
morning, beat dil not unlend to bestow 
the customary parting his 

Alice felt more than ewer grieved, thus 
thrown beck upon herelt All dav long 
abe was most unhappy, and could not settle 
herwif about her usual employments The 


| feelings she suflerea! were m) new to her, it 


was something she had never thought oould 
happea—to speek a quick, angry word to 


| ome who was ail the world to ber; and, no 


matter though she had been betrayed inte 


l the utterance, she never could be happy 


again tll it had been explained and for 


| sem She would speak to her husband 


fore sleep again sealed her eyelids 
although very round, indeed, had not been 
the slumber that visited her last mght 
When evening arrived, and Mr. Maillard 
came home to dinner, Alice met hum as 
wma! with an affectionate greeting, and put 
| up bee lips for the customary hiss, but very 
| toy was the salutation, and such a tone of 
retreat pervaded his manner that she 
fiend here! deterred from uttering a word 
At table Mr. Maillard war politely atten 





gweral wirret keeping it up so ehillfully 
| that mot an opening apy for the tire 
duttiion of any mee to the partionlar 


Sno opaees his wife's mind; and 
* a 
“1 have mm engagement at the office to- 


Auy exhibition of impetuousness—temper, 
I might say—disgusts me. I think any known that a tender word to a hungry beart 


Ure, and led the comveration to suljects of 


—_—_ 


night, Mr Maillard, aed it will probably 
be late @hem I retorn,” and went out. 


more faimtly through her heart 


“Why did I oot «peak? I won't let it At the close of one of tho perfect days, | 


mame’ He te cold as an iceberg, [wll eben the lest vod gumert arrows efanted 


save an eaplanstion before I sleep — the oe og end came: - 
aah” lew ~ " theghan’t | en & le imto the r 

ae SRLS. Ol oo tone y | meak ey a, ‘ 

ing 


Better , 





li wae latewhen Mr. Mailers retarned,  y 
oma 


awl be did amt 4 find the emicher | im the 

wh. rat in the ; node lithe —e' where lewg pever comer, nor Death's dark 
was in bi- glanwe when he entered, he pinion droc 

raale pe comment (m the @y the funeral, Mr. 


following 
“Tt be after twelve, | know, Wilfiam—bat Maillard bore his wife back to their home 
1 oat up for The truth ] wanted to «gain. At the 


* Wellr’ tarewell hin 


There was lait litthe enouragement in th. “1 must be mother te you now,” anid | broili 


coed moneny lable that Mr. Maillard uttered Heeter—faithful, devoted woman, ten years 

and the eves upon which his wife's were older than the weeper she held in her arms. 
turned oppeaiiegly held no glance of ten and then she whispered) “In your trial | 
dernes to lore her on the step that was now | will come to you. Keep up a good heart, 
growing painful to her, although he wery darling; and don't brood too much on our 
well knew what was going om in her mind grief, for the «ake of your own health now.” 
Was this man a hardened boor’ After the carriage had rolled away, Hor- 

He had many excellent traits; and be ace setoud by the wimlow a long time, in 
had oot really felt comfortably hime!{ dee p thought ; then he turned soddenly to 
«noe that affair in the library; but he had his sister, and said, in a somewhat restrained 
a strong, pasionate nature, and an iron vone 


will that had never been aibded > amd “ Hlewter, do you think William Maillard 
like many of bie prowd and imperious makes Alive happy ? 

type, he would nether bend to acknowledy (ertainly—why not, Horace’ Whata 
ments bimeeif nor seem to encourage, by question! No one could fail to see how at- 
any tenderness of manner, his wife's = = entive he is; and | wonder such a thought 


he ant, stately and frigid, in the eoat he had could enter your mind.’ 
taken by the reyister (rood) Hester's answer was quickly ren- 

Meanwhile, Alice affectionate and sen dered, but a line that corrugated her own 
sitive, with her whole heart in ber eyes and brows betrayed what she would not allow 
theme eves eagerly beseeching hie—etoed ber lips to utter, even to ber brother 
near him, where «he had adwanoed as «hy They say that twine have a magnetic 
spoke At first, it had been easy for her to «ympathy for their mates. [I seem to fee 
utter those words; but that one unimpas that Alice is not aa light hearted as she was 
stoned monawllable checked further utter. when she left us. Nineteen to-morrow, and 
anew amd froze hee lige Hhut at length she she looks full five years older than when 
bret cut, pamabe y: she left us, a year and a halfage. If Mail- 

1 well peak! William, you know what lard don't make her happy, I shall hate 

I want t say, Tam very unhappy!” and him!” aod a tern, bitter expresion setiled 
the bet tearm thickened her voice on the youth's handsome face. 

“What makes you unhappy, Mr, Mail “Why, Horace, how strangely you do 
lard” talk!” persisted Hester. “Of course, 

Yes, that man actually asked this ques wouldn't seem as usual, Mother's death, 


tion -he, who keew jost how that noble, you kaow'”—and here the usually calm, | 


sensitive, atlectionate girl was suffering. self-centred woman's lip quivered. 
Not an embrace—no opening of his arms to Horace’s own deep hasel eyes fille 
draw her to hiv breast—no kiss on her quiv- boy had a tender, manly heart 


1. The 
ering mouth, no tremor in his own tones; It may be my fanc q #0, 
inst, Inctoed, that impasmive question: | Hexter f”—but end lon fn. tho 

“What makes you unhappy, Mra, Mai! After their return bome, Mr. * 
lard ” | mien softened towards bia wife. He could 

For an instant, the lee-floe, driven Into not sce ber, about In her mourning, 
the gull «tream of feeling, checked it tropi: | with her ie, sad face, and quiet ways, 
current, then it «wept on again, but aot «0. | without xing from his olden manner. 
warm «« befor: } But still hi pe, lon dominant, mas 

“1 am unhappy because | have auflered — | i to withhold him from 
am eutlering. | want a reconciliation. You the manifestation of his returning tender- 


iknow, William —these words spoken im the | ness, ave by constant watchfulness, and by 


library the other night. I was sorry the surrounding her with such luxuries as 
very minute afterwards.” | wealth could procure. Books, pictures, the 

“And | was sorry also, Mrs. Maillard. | latest music, flowers, every dainty of the 
«canon, these came to her. Ah,if he had only 


wife ought to know that, and avoid such oc- is better than any gift gold can buy! 
easion, Bat | forgive you.” Alice all with a sweetness that 
Mr. Maillard said this as lofily as though | never failed her now. Indeed, Mr. Mail- 
he were a judge, pronouncing sentence—as | lard marveled to see how submissive she 
though he, himself, were not the cause of it | had become. There were no rebelling» now ; 
all. A chill ran through poor Alice’s veins. | no flaming up of the old high spirit; no 
She had read of lovers’ quarrels and trifling | passionate outhreaks—and, alas! no - 
estrangements between the married — but sionate yearnings for tenderness, Her lips 
here was anew phase” She had expected were never lifted now for a kim; her eyes 
to be taken to her husband's heart and re never sought his with wishful eagerness for 
stored to happiness again, She never the fond, queueing, glance; ber slender 
dreamed of thus being thrown off, baffled hand no longer slid caressingly into his. 
by the power of that cruel will--she who That time, with her, was past. 
was all heart and affection. If he was only One evening, sitting in that same library 
downright angry with her— would only where she had stolen upon him once, the 


scold her roundly—then the tempest would | windows open in the warm air of the Au- | 
pase; but no, there was only this lofty as gust night, Mr. Maillard fell to thinking of | 


samption of superiority, She was cast back this 


on herelf, and could say nothing Chilled, “Tlow different Alice is from what she | 
amazed, humiliated, and half stunned by | was laet winter! My course was most judi 


the turn the matter had taken, the poor girl-| cious, Her disposition has improved. But 


wife turned to her chamber she bas grown so pale lately.” 


Mr. Maillard «at for perhaps a half hour From that soliloguy Mr. Maillard was | 


ere he left the parlor, buried in a reverie. | roused by the sudden entrance of the lady's 
The expression of his eyes interpreted Uhis | maid, with a communication of importance 
thrcrnage het relative to his wife, 

f intended to let her «uffer. and | intend An hour later, a baby boy's frail life flut- 
that she shall suffer more [tis nota man's | tered into existence, but for one brief mo- 


a to vield. A’ wife's spirit should be) ment only, then went out again; and the | 


woken to her husband's When [think | young mother lay dying on her pillows. 
she is euffictently punished, | «hall take her No kind, motherly, sustaining elder sister 
back to my heart again.” was there, to close those deep violet eyes 
And the pene girl above was taking her with a tearful kiss; and the twin-brother, 
first lesen in that bitterest knowledge that | who Loved her with such passionate, endur- 
ever comes ro woman's heart--the realiza- | ing tenderness, only came to look upon ber 
tion that «he is treated unfairly and un. white face in her coffin 
kindly William Maillard stood, mute and dazed, 
Dave, and weeks and months followed = when they told him his wife's life-moments 
that firet rupture between William Maillard were rapidly pouring into Eternity. There 


and his wife, and, though, to all outward | was no time then for confessions, pleadings, | 


appearances, they were attentive, and, in| or regrets—no time to tell her aught, save 
«wiety, as happy as ever, vet Alice felt that) the few, broken «cbs that «urged in a thick, 
the gulf between them had never been tarbid torrent from his heavily-throbbing 
bridged. She had, indeed, often esaved to, heart. Only time to receive the faint pres- 
tling acrow# it the nowy bands of affection; | sure of the little outstretched hand, the last 
but in that chill, tev aur they had withered > meek, loving «mile, and to hear the two 
apomlily ere they reached him, standis gon | latest words that fluttered over the pale lips, 
the other side. And vet, bad any one come | as her dying gare was lifted upward 

to that man, and said to him: “ You are to “Mother' Heaven!’ 

blame, and are daily aiding to vour sin,” They buried her in the churchyard of her 
village home, beside her mother; buried her 
with the dead baby on her breast. Hester's 
sal face — aged ere she had passed into life's 
full prime —settled into deeper lines, lines 
that would grow deeper still with the years 


he would indignantly haye denied it 

Phe truth was, his imperious will, pam 
pered by that first entire submission on the 
part of bie wife, had grown with what it 
fed upon until it overshadowed his whole 
nature 

Situated ae she was now, Alice vrew daily 
more unhappy Week after week, month 
after month went by: and she hungered 
after the worn! of lowe that never came, | 
Sometimes, goaded almoet to agony by thie 
slow torture, she grew capricious but the carth-sod. 
coool ewes, the lofty manner, and that steady | And William Maillard — strong, proud 
negative course of her husband neither re | man, whose imperious will had Sever 
pellant nor imnviting—only added to her | yielded before--was smitten by the fiat of 

the Almighty. He was lef alone with re- 


the faithful heart of the mourner 

The twin-brother, all aflush with youth 
and promise, stunned and nearly crazed by 
the terrible blow, felt that half his own 


<ornow 
“Her «pirit is not broken vet 
lant anid, to himeelf; and « he kept up bie) 


evetem of wifely training r 
It was at this time that a summons came | desolation. No new! now to relax his iron 


from Aliow’* girlhowl home Her widowed rule; she was beyond his reach 

mother, long an invalid, was rapidly failing ; | It was too late 

and the die sister good, kund motherly | mutti> @-<Gimineten 
Hester—-and her high-browed, student.twim | Learn att you can.—Never omit any 


brother Horace, semt an urgent mesmage for | , yportunity to learn all you can. Sir| 
Walter Scott said that, even in the stage- | all but the 
hastily that the train was reached within am | coach, he always found somebody who could | made up our mi 


her presence, She departed in haste-«o 


hour after the receipt of the telegram; and | tell him something he did not know before 


A STROKE OF LUCK IN THE 
AFRICAN DIAMOND-FIELDS. 


nY A. Ww. RADCLAYY E 
It was at the time when the fever of enter- 


commumpuive’s cheek, and the life-tide ebsbed | 





, Alice wept unre 
peak te you sbout—about “—bet here she «trainedly wpoo the besom of her twin-br | 


parned, ther, then turned to receive her sister's) = RS Say tet I 


reached the scene of the grand lottery, afer 
of wearisome march wnder the 
heat of am African «un. 

I had resolved frem the first to join no 
party, and to have no associates, until I had 
seen the characteristics of the «pot, and the 
real nature of the work to be done 
thie intention, therefore, 1 had taken with 
me very few things, and these only what | 
almolutely wanted 

Faithful to my purpose, I spent the first 
arrival in looking around me, 

and in endeavoring to settle my mind as to 
what | should «t aboyt.. There certainly 
were many opportunities of entbarking my 
‘ capital, bat each one seemed ill adapted to | 
After delaying, there- 





my pecular views, 
| fore, longer perhaps than I 
without having found a comrade with whom, 
| foolishly fastidious as [ waa, 1 felt disposed | 
to «share my fortunes, or having even deter- 
j mined how to proceed, I 
easy, and wished now heartily that 1 could 
have linked myself with a young fellow with 
whom I had reciprocated during the voy- 
age, but whom circumstances had detained 
at Port Elizabeth, which, by the way, is the 
port of Algoa Bay 
In the midat of these reflections, and while 
still musing on my peculiar position, what 
was my delight to meet with the very object 
my old chum, Clincher. 
Now Bob Clincher was a right good fellow, 
1 made of the right «tuff, too; 
}and muscular; full of «pirit« and of lively 
humor; he was an excellent companion, 
one, a8 experience proved, steady and 
I need not say, therefore, that I hailed 
this unexpected meeting with Bob as the 
hand of providence to help me out of my 
difficulty ; and, with a hearty welcome, I 


To business we went next morning, and 
ona claim which I felt a lurking desire 
from the first to set foot on, and, if pomible, 
thoroughly work, but which, from want of 
ration, | had been compelled 
he labor, however, bestowed on 
the selected site, month afler month, proved 

poor succes; and although we were at 
work early and late, the claim paid us but 
and we had to eke out a scanty liveli- 


ing, but the result of our 

energy was not such as to reward or even 

our exertions, or justify my 

t in selecting; still, at it we went 

with fresh hopes, expecting, 

icawber, that something must 
(sooner or later) “turn up.” 

Matters went on in this way for nearly 
twelve months, when, one morning, Bob | 
and I, taking our coffee shortly after four 
o'clock, began, as usual, to speculate on the 
' luck of the coming day ; and such waa the | 
| state of feeling» at which we had both ar- | 
| rived after our incessant and unremitting 
| perseverance, that we resolved, unless some- 
| thing did “turn up” that eventful day—the 
anniversary of our departure from good Old 
England—that we would give over our | 
search aaa bad bargain, throw up our claim, | 
and look out for something to do, more 
profitable and certain. 

To the old spot we wended once more; | 
he to digging and carting, and | to wash; 
and hour after hour, with hope still ripe in 
| our bosoma, we toiled on, till the heat of the 
day forced us to desist. Taking, therefore, 
our dinner, and after that as comfortable a 
anooze as the excitement of the hour and 
our fixed resolution, would admit, we started 
off once more, and now, indeed, for the last 





It was drawing near sundown, and I had 
| a large heap ef soil to get through, when, as 
| was my custom, carefully watching each 
| particle as it pamed before me, mentally 
| weighing each, from long experience—my 
eyes rested —oh, heavens! can | speak my 
|emotion after such long endurance? 
eyes were fixed upon a stone, which, in an 
instant, recompensed us for the sweating 
brow and the weary heart of many a dreary 
Yea! there it was—a gem of six 
carats weight, of the purest water—the bright 
harbinger of my future weal. 
work only of a moment to take it in my 
| hands, search anxiously for flawa, lightly 
poise the glittering prize, and, satirfied with } 
what I felt and saw, put it in my pocket, | 
and, with hand «till clutching it, hurry off 
to where Bob was still seeking and shovel- | 
| Willie. 


“Halio! he cried; “what's up?” 
what surprised at my visit, for it was his 
custom to cart to me, and when the day was 
done, to call for me on our return. 

“ Any luck, after al 

“Yes, by Jove!” | answered; “a beauty !”’ 
no humbug!" he said, un- 
willing to believe his ears. 

“True enough, old chum,” [rejoined ; 
and showed him the glistening star. 
cried Bob—“ he'll 
the diamond well. 
jand here's knock under for Bob Clincher!” | ago it was considered an essential part of 

To strengthen this emphatic declaration, he | the etiquette of fashionable funerals to ap- 
threw down the spade with which he had | pear to weep. E 


that could never restore the loved ones to | 


bright, voung life was laid away under the 


Mr. Mail. | Moree and regret No need pow to open | 
his empty heart; she could never enter | 
more. He must «it down in the ashes of ite | 


| the washing-ground, and there cheeril 
We had gone throug 
ful in vain, and had | Hamlet calls “the fruitful river of the eye” 
s that it waa a poor apec, | is in a state of freshet, by hoisting the white 
| when its first washing brought usadiamond flag of affliction at a barial. is 
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handsome figura, I took passage the «ame 
day for London, amd the saps moreing «aw 


+ my indiapesition, and even vemtared to 


enter with some spirit into the preparations 
which were being made by some on board 
to get up a little entertainment for the 
Christmas. Towards evening, however, I 
was compelled by my uncomfortable feel- 
ings to give up my choice of the anticipated 
vleasure of Yule-tide. 1 had retired to my 
vunk, and had fallen gradually off to sleep, 
when towards midnight I was awakened by 
a noise and uproar in the saloon, where some 
of my jovial fellow-pasengers, having im- 


| bibed too freely, were making merry over 


their cups. After a while, however, the dis- 
cord ceased, and as morning advanced, the 


| sound of voices hushed; but there I lay, 


restless and uneasy, and vainly courting 
The thoughts of the precious gem 
beneath my pillow; of the surprise the sight 


_of me would give the faithful hearw at 


home; the hopes and fears attendant on a 
forty days’ paseage ; the freeh incidents that 
would arise; the places we should call at— 
all united to banish sleep from my pillow, 
and to excite and overheat my already dis- 
ordered brain. 

Suddenly, as I lay thus anxions, restless, 
and weary, } became conscious of the sound 
of mutted footsteps approaching, and seem- 
ingly gliding into my room, the door of 
which I had left open. Presently the in- 
truder was within, and, with feet bare, softly 
moving about amidst the furniture. In my 
then state of nervous excitement, I became 
alarmed, and, from the suddenness with 
which 1 was taken aback, I was unable to 
speak, and, half-paralyzed, waited, with 
painful uncertainty, what would next occur. 

(iroping about in the dark, my suspicious 
visitor drew nearer my bunk; slowly and 


‘yently his hands moved along the bed- 


clothes, which were lightly thrown over me. 
My heart beat rapidly, and thumped loudly 
against my chest, while a chilly perspiration 
burst from every pore in my skin, as I felt 
the bony fingers gliding towards my throat. 
At that moment the blood tingled sharply 
through my limbs, and, with an effort of 
deaperation, | sprang up, and, flinging my 
arms forward, grasped—heavens! what was 
it I grasped? With a wild shriek, I loosed 
my hold, my unseen enemy fled, and | fell 
to the floor. 

All was dark, and, for a moment, I felt as 
if 1 had awoke from a terrible dream, but a 
second thought convinced me it was all too 
real. By this time my fellow-passengers, 
from adjacent cabins, roused from their 
slumbers by my scream of terror, hurried 
to inquire the cause of my disturbance.— 
None, however, could throw any light upon 
the matter, until the captain, coming for- 
ward and hearing my story, at once cleared 
up the mystery. 

A baboon that was being taken to Eng- 
land by one of the pamengers, as a present 
to the Zoological Society, not having been 
carefully secured, had somehow m: to 


| escape from his place of confinement during 


the night, and, wandering about, had made 
his way into the saloon. Finding the door 


of my room open, he had stolen in, and 


created the sensation, the remembrance of 
which each Christmas Eve must forcibly 


| recall. 


TL A 


GRANDMAMMA. 


Dear reader, have you a grandmother? 
If not, you are poor, indeed. We tal 
read of “ perfect womanhood ;” I think the 
most perfect type of womanhood is one’s 
precious old mother! What matter 
if she is old-fashioned; if her black silk 
err is out of fashion ; and she inquires, in 
er innocence, who Lindley Murray ia? 

Who cares if her use of the Queen's Eng- 
lish rasps upon sensitive ears? We know 
that the same voice which says, “(irla, that 
ain't no bonnet at all. You might just as 


| well tie a handkerchief over your head,” 


has also said, “God bless yuu, darling!’ 
scores and scores of times, and came, with 
soft words, between “ourself” and our mo- 
ther’s “righteous indignation” more times 
than we could number. Isn't her placid 
face, which « «only of “ e on earth, 
and good-will to men,” the p a engraving 


| in the house? Isn't she our grandmother 


the “ warmest-hearted, happiest, hopeful- 
lest creature” that ever kept peace in a 
household? 

“ What are you crying for?’ said Ned to 


“Oh! T have broken a vase, and mamma 
will be offended,” answered the boy, weep- 
ing afresh, 

“Crying for that! Ned said, with ex- 
treme surprise and alittle contempt. “Wh 
Willie, haven't you got a grandmother?” 

“ Yea,” answered Witte wiping his tears 
on a slightly-soiled handkerchief. 

“Well, what are you crying for, then? 
I have two grandmothers—and I'd like to 
see my mother beat me !” 

— © mee 
Snows or Gnirr.—Not very many years 


tach “mourner” was ex- 
to carry in the hand a white pocket 


[ ~~ 
“we'll just cart this | handkerchief, and to apply it to the eyes 
matter of earth as it is dug—who knows | 
| what may be in it?—and then we'll finish | tween the dabe being lated by the degree 
| up with the sun. 
At it we went together, and shovelling | the unconsolable and the deceased. Thi bit 
| the loowe soil into our little handy-cart, | of hypocrisy has happily been dispensed 
h light hearts we drove it before us to | with, for some time by the mourning 
| fashionista. It is no longer deemed indis- 


more or lew frequently—the interval be- 


of relationship which existed between 


ble to indicate to the world that what 


che traveled alome, as Mr. Maillard 's busi- | Conversation is frequently more useful than of eleven carats, and the second another of | in the fashion is judicious, for tears are not 
hes engagements were of that nature tO| books for purposes of knowledge. It is, | seven. Here was our fortune made in a | necemarily the sign of sorrow. In 


detain him at home at that season therefore, a mistake to be morose and silent 
When the merchant, evening afer even- | am 


ing, returned to his handsome house, de- | 


| among persons whom we think to be igno-| say; for neither of us had known what it | to coent 


rant; for a littl sociability on your part) was to drink or gamble, and save aglaw of shallow grief. 


few hours, and made for ever—for ever, I eS are superficial ; so that 
it 


tears is simply to simulate 
i there are hundreds 


sorted save by the servants, he began to! will draw them out, and they will be able | light liquor now and then, as nature seemed | of persons who, like Job Trotter ip the 
grow more dimatiafiod with it cheerless | to teach you something, no matter how or- | to demand it, not a drop had crossed our lips. |“ Pickwick Papers,” can “lay on the water”’ 


aspect than he thought could be possible, or | dinary their employment. Indeed, some | 
woukl haveacknowledged to another, Onoe, of the most sagacious remarks are made by | stock of goods and chattels, and having 
entering the drawing-room, = dreary and | persons of this kind, respecting their par- our smaller diamonds for a h 

empty-looking, of an evening afier he had | ticularparsnit. Hugh Miller, the geologist, | with faces as bright as the dawn, we set off | 
. owes not a little of his fame to obeervations on our 


visited his club, he paused before an ex- 
quisitely-crayoned portrait on the wall, and 
said, with more feeling than he had shown 





With little ado, we soon di 


of our | at will. Actors shed tears on the me- 
sold | chanically. Nothing can be apetiiicdes 


than the outward «ymbols of sorrow.— 
Neither “inky suits,” nor clouds of , 


homeward way by the same route | nor an overflow of salt water, nor “the 
made when he was 2 journeyman stone-ma- | which, twelve months before, we had each | jected "haviour of the visage,” are to be 
‘son, and working in a quarry. Socrates reparately waversed, full of hope and deter- ! 


trusted as signs of unconrolability, especially 


for many a month: | well said there was bat one good, which is mination. if our or sister has been 
“ Home is lonely without you, Alice!’ | Know ete, and one evil, which is igno-| On the 20th of November Bob and I | thoughtfu to leave a handsome 
Ah, if he had only bethought himself to | rance. Every grain of sand goes to make | parted, not withont pain; he for Calcutta, | to the and lachrymose 
write such a sentence to her / jup the heap. A gold<ligger takes the | and I for England, where | burned to greet | mourner. In such a case, a Niobe might, 
The days went by; and in her girlhood | smallest nuggets, and is not fool enough to | once more the dear ones I bad left so re- | without injustice, be suspected of dissimuls- 


home, the trio watched around the bed of | throw them away because he hopes to find | luctantly behind. 
their dying mother. The summer vines! a edge, sometime. Se, in acquiring | 


clambered up against the walls, the roses | know we should never despise an op- 


grew tall and waved in the warm south 





It bad been agreed between us that we | suffering, and 
it if should divide the money already realised, i 
reddened in the jen, the June graw | portunity, however unpromising. there and that I should take the large stone to 

~ ; | ts a moment's leisure, spend it over good or England, to offer it in the best market 
winds. while the hectic dewpeoed on the | instructive talking with the first you mneet there, for we calculated on its making ” 
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ion. It is common to weep without much 


keenly without 
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THE CHILD AND THE STARS. 


~ They tell me, dear father, each gem in the shy 
Poet epert bo at wig bt, te 0 eter; 

Bet why & tte 18 those regiogs go bigh, 
Aad she! (bole cobd lestre so far 

| bnew that the cum mobos the binesomes lo pring 
That it gives to the howrets thew birth 

But wef are the stars’ De they nothing but fing 
Their cold rage of light apoe earth ! 





My «bild, 10 @ said that yoo stars in the sky 
Are worlds that ere lashiomed like thu, 

Where the souls of the good and the gentle who die 
Ae mble Werther in bine 
Aad the reyes that they shed 

light 
Of Mie glory whose throme above 
That telie wa, who dwell in these regions of might, 
How great are His goodness and love” 


wer the earth i the 


“Then, @ther, why efi!) pres your band to your 
brow — 
Why still are your cheeks pale with care’ 
If al) that wae geatic be dwelling there now, 
Dear eather. | bnew, muet be there ~ 
“Thoe chidest me well,” said the father, with pate, 
“Thy wiedom w& greeter by fr; 
We may mours for the lost, but we should sot 
com plain, 
While we gaze on cach beautiful star” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
ARGOUSEYED. 


What mighty ille have not been doar by woman! 
Who wast betrayed the Capitol! A woman 
Whe lost Mark Antony the world’ A woman 
Whe was the cause of « long tom yeare war, 

Aad lex! at last old Troy iu ashes’ Woman— 
Destructive, damnat'e Jeceitful woman — Otway 


“A young man by the name of Lambton, | 


mina, 
Doris Carlyon looked up from some 
trifling piece of feminine work as her ser- 


vant made the announcement, and seemed | 
raled 


ml don't know any one of that name,” 
o aaid. “Perhaps he has made a mis- 

e. 

“TI think not, miss, He said he came by 
appointment from Mr. Smith.” 

Oh, I remember—the jeweler’s, Excuse 
me, aunty—excuse me, Mr. Winstanley,” 
for that gentleman was at the cottage on a 
short visit. “I did make an appointment, 
I had quite nr it. Don't look so 
alarmed, anntie, [ am not going to make a 
large investment.” 

“T hope she isn't, indeed,” Mra. Bellew 
said, as her niece left the room. “She has 
been frightfully extravagant lately. Some- 
times I think she ix 
seems so wild and reckless every way.— 
Even her income won't stand the demand 
she makes on it.” 

“Cannot you rMtrain her in any way?” 

“Restrain her—restrain Doris! You 
don’t know her, Mr, Winstanley. No one 
can do that. There must have been a stain 
of madness on her mother's side—I never 
saw the lady, but my poor brother was 
rather unfortunate in his marriage, I believe 
—for | used to hear of Doris doing strange 
things out in Mexico. I believe she left her 
father’s house once for more than two years, 
Whatever became of her during that time 
ho one seems to know ; but it was al] hushec 
up. My brother only hinted at it in his 
letters, but I have heard it from others. 
She is a fine-spirited creature, but very 
wilful.” 


“ Where did Miss Carlyon’s father live in | 
‘ i 


Mexico?’ asked Mr. Winstanley. “ At) 
Tampico?” 
“"fampico! What makes you think of | 


that place? No, he didn’t live there. He 
had a small estate nearer the mountains 
about fifty miles from San Luis Potosi.— 
There was supposed to be a silver mine on 
it, but it was worthless, and at the time of 
his inheriting Kingcolm he waa almost a 
r.” 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,” the 

young mav said, wondering what had put 


the name of Tampico into his bead, and | 


what. he had heard in connection with that 
dirty and full-flavored little seaport. 
“T wonder what Miss Doris Carlyon did 


with herself in those two years” he thought | 


to himself. “I always fancied she had a 
story. 1] wonder who played the other part 
in the little drama. Of course she didn’t 
spend the two years alone. I'll ask Dor- 
mer.” 

Mrs. Bellew was garrulous this morning 
She generally was; but to-day «he really 
had something to talk about. 

“T wish I could persuade Doris to travel,” 
she said. “She really is #0 careless of what 
the world thinks of her. Of course you 
heard what happened yesterday, Mr. Win- 
stanley, when Mrs, Onslow —— 

“Yes, TL heard. It was al] a mistake, of 
course 7’ 

“Tt waa no mistake that he was here; but 
Muriel would listen to no explanations.— 
He had certainly not been here as long ax 
she dared to insinuate; but a jealous woman 
will not be reasonable in any way. I have 
not been out since. I dread to go and hear 
the comments of the world outside on such 
a fearful scandal.” 

“The world has something else to talk 
about thia morning, my dear madam ; Mrs 
Onslow is suddenly and dangerously ill.” 

“Tir 

“ Yeu, in great danger, I hear.” 

“Poor girl! That accounts for her odd 
manner and wild talk yesterday. I must 


¥, 
% 


and see her. I wish Ernest was here. 
Rese you seen him today, Mr. Win- 
stanley ?” 


“No, madam. I got a hurried note from 
him this morning, saying he was going to 
Limehouse on some very ‘disagreeable busi- 
ness. That old man Colliver, of whom we 


unaccountahly interested in the matter.” 

“ Mr. Dormer is always a little eccentric,” 
Mrs. Bellew said. 

And then the conversation languished 
— the return of Doris, who seemed to 

having rather a long interview with Mr. 
Lambton, the jeweler's clerk. 

But that young gentleman was gone long 
ago, and a person 
eyes, but having very black hair, moustache 
and whiskers, was speeding to the South- 
Western Railway as fast as a swift hansom 
could take him to catch a train for South- 
ampton, where lay a ship ready to sail for 
via Cape of Good Hope. Doris 

own room, trying with all her 
destroy something she held in her 

which 
ton 


ie 
5 


might to 
hand, but resisted her utmost efforts 
to tear it to pieces. 

“T must have been mad,” she «aid, “ rav- 
not to have flung this thrice- 


thi 

-making fiend prompted me 
k I wonder? I have it now —the 
me to: that hideous 
eye shall louk upon it 


uman 
tried with scimors and a ir 


ying tw be ill, she | 


rather like him about the | 


into the sea coming over. | 


ee a a See... ee a 
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| Rome one called her, and she had to atop, 
and, hastily putting it into « drawer of ber 
dcemsing table he fucked it, and put the key 
into her portmonnaie, As she did so she 
fanceed heard « low laugh, but there 
was no one to be seen. Nota creature was 
in the room but herself, and she went to the 
window which opened on to a balouny which 
led down to the garden by a flight of steps. 
There was no one there either, except the 
gardener stooping over his work at a lithe 
distance, 

“It wae fancy,” she muttered. “I have 
grown terribly fanciful lately ;" and she 
« lowed the door of her room and went down- 
stairs 

Her interview with Mr. Lambton had 
been of the shortest. She entered the parlor 
to which be had been shown, and found 
him waiting for ber with impatience and 
eagerness stamped on every feature. 

“I thought you would never come,” he 

id, piteously. 

“Il came immediately,” she said, with a 
scornful amile, “You are very impolitic, 

| Mr, —a—a——” 

| “Tambton, madam, is my name, though 
am | impolitic in having done what | have 

| please your’ 

“No; in letting every one see that you 

| have done something. Have you brought 
what I want?” 

He took a emall box from his pocket, and 
| put it into her hand. 
“Pay me, and let me go,” he «id; “and, 

for heaven's sake, make haste. 
| mortal terror.” 

“You look it,” said Doris, contemptu- 
| ously. “ What has becowe of all your devo- 
| tion and chivalrous admiration for my poor 
|charms? Where is your adoration for me 
gone to?” 

“To the denee, with my good name and 
| future proapecta,” he replied, wikdly. “I 
have done your bidding, Miss Carlyon; give 
me my wages, and let me go.” 

She took some notes and gold from her 
| pocket, and put them into his hand. 

“It is the price you named yourself,” 
she said. “Is it enough ?’ 

“ Quite.” 

He thrust the money into his pocket, and 
went gloomily away. Now that he had 
committed the sin to which with her witch- 
eries she had tempted him, his mad ion 
had vanished, om he saw Doria ¢ eigen in 
her true colors, 
cally a coward, and all he could do now 
was to rush away from the consequences of 
his guilt. Unlike many criminals flying 
from justice, Nemesis did not overtake him 
in the shape of a policeman, but from the 





At sea with all her ngers, and Richard 
Lambton, with his disguising wig and 
whiskers, went to his account with the rest, 

Doris Carlyon banished him from her 
mind with the shutting of the door behind 
him, 


1 am in 


should know. Forewarned, forearmed, they 
say, and if my unlucky clerk is taken, some 

| revelations may come out, As | 
naic 


He was morally and physi- | 


| 
| 


| 


hour of her sailing nothing was heard of | jim good-night 
| the good shi¢ Janet Howe. She foundered | jalf expect 


“Tf he is caught and confewes, as he will, | 


| the craven,” she said to herself, “1 can say 
lhe ie mad. There will be no proof—1 will 
take care of that.” 


| incidents. 
| declared she would go to the opera at night 
| in spite of all Mrs. Bellew'’s remonstrances 


~ ‘ | motive for questioning me like this’? 

The evening brought two rather strange | 

Doris get tired of the house, and | 
4 


and hints that as people were sure to be | 


talking about the contretemps of the pre- 
| ceding day it would be ax well to stay at 
| home, 

“And make them talk more,” said Doris, 

| contemptuously, “ Let them talk; it doesn’t 

matter what any one says. I have done no 
| harm this time, and they may cut me or not, 
as they please.” 

But nobody “cut” the handsome heiress 

~at least, no gentlemen. “They came crowd- 
ing to her box, and feted and flattered her 
to her heart's content, 
little short-sighted when the Mexican beauty 
looked their way; but Dori« did not care 
for ladies, or what they thought, and man- 
aged to enjoy herself very much, though she 
looked in vain for Jasper Onslow or Ernest 
| Dormer. 

She had scarcely left the house with her 
aunt for her evening's amusement when a 
respectable-looking man, with a mall bag 
in his hand, knocked at the door, and said 
that he had come at Miss Carlyon's request 
to see to a lock in her dressing-room. 

“ At this time of night?” the servant said. 
“You can't come in. Miss Carlyon is out.” 

“T know that,” was the quiet reply.— 
“She and another lady called at our place 
in the carriage, not a half hour since, and 
wave directions for some one to come here. 
lL havea note from the young lady to her 
maid, if you will call her, please.” 

Doris’ maid, being called, received the 
note with much grumbling at having wo at- 
tend on a workman, But her mistress’s 
command was imperative. The note said 

“ Let the bearer of thia sce to a tampered lock 
in my dreaving-table; he may be trusted, his 
master says." 

And she might not disobey, So she took 
{ihe workman upstairs, and watched him 

pick the lock of a drawer, and twist the key 
in ita goed many times, and drop a little 
vil in it, and then go away leaving her free 
once more to go back to the housekeeper's 
room and gossip. 

Later on Doris returned, but said nothing 
about having sent any one. 

She was rather cross, and her maid, taking 
her tone from her mistress, grew sullen and 
dull, 

Mias Carlyon went down to ber aunt and 
Cuthbert Winstanley, who had accompanied 
them home. She found, to her amazement, 
Mr. Vanburgh, the jeweler, talking w 
them. 


“5 hag poneen for coming at this hour,” 


he said, hurriedly. “I have been robbed, 
Mins Carlyon.” . 
“Indeed! I aim sorry to hear it,” she re- 


plied, coolly. “I hope not t any amount.” 
“The amount could be made good ; it is not 
that, it ix jewels which cannot be replaced.” 
“Dear me,” said Mrs. Bellew; “what a 
sad thing. But why do you come to Mis 
Carlyon, Mr. Vanburgh? Is it anything 
her or to me?” 
“ What | have unfortunately lost belonged 
to this lady, madam.” 
“ Belonged tw her! 
jane took jewels to you 7 
, “Even so.” > 
“That ie a matter of no moment, aunt, 
said Doris, quietly. “The thing is often 
| done when money is wanted, What ix gone 
| belonging to me, Mr. Vanburgh? Not the 
| whole, L hope, I could ill afford to lose 
| them just now.” 
“Only one thing, madam.” 
“And that «——”" 
“ The carbuncle crow.” 
“The what?” 


“The carbuncle crom.” 


| Miss Carlyon, 


Some ladies seemed a | 


| come all the way from Australia to find the 


| feathers o 


| snap ax though she would pour out om the 


| The pawnbroker was a good reader of faces, 


Do you mean to say, 
, the most dreadful stories, 


lew pledge it at your shop without knowing 
it, Me. Vanburgh. You are deceiving your- 
self in some way.” 

“No, | am net.” 

“ Then show me the ticket describing it.” 

“Alas! that ie gowe with it 
strong motive for taking it on the part of 
cme one.” 

“De rou stu«pect any one *" 

“Yea.” 

“Who? 

“Ome of my clerks, who has been misting 
all day. He hada wild admiration for vou, 
Miss Carlyon, and the motive was obvious.” 


CHAPTER 
A RESTLESS 


XLIN 
Niamy, 


Night @ the time to weep 
Tu wet with oneeen tears 
Thee graves of memory where sleep 
The ~_e of other years 
— Monigpemry 


Doris Carlyon felt her face blanching as 
Mr. Vanburgh spake. With all her self. 
control, all her stoiciem, she could not force 
back the color to her cheeks for a moment, 
nor make her trembling tongue utter a word. 

“I may mention,” he went on “that I 
have been asked about that cro once or 
twice. It seems to have a history attached 
to it.” | 

“ None of my making, | assure vou, sir,” 
Doris replied, hanghtily, while Mrs. Bel- | 
lew said, inquiringly 

“A history?” | 

“Yes, rather an old one, Perhaps, aa 1 | 
am on the subject, Mix Carlyon would like 
to hear it.” } 

“I beg your pardon, Mr, Vanburgh,” was | 
the cold reply, “Tam not much interested 
in a trinket of which I know nothing. 
Pray allow me to decline any further con 
versation on the subject, and wish you a 
very good evening. I am tired, and it ix 
scarcely polite of you to insist ou an inter- 
view at this hour.”' 

“Pardon me; it was necessary that you 


| 


* Pardon me,” said Cuthbert Winstanley, 
rising ; “ your business with Mise Carlyun is 
private. Allow me to say good-night.” 

“ It is private,” was the curt reply, “un- 
less the lady wishes me to apeak before any 
one elae.” 

And Mr, Winstanley went his way, won- 
dering not a little at what he had already 
beard 

Doris uttered never a word, except to wish 
She did not aay, ax he 
she would, “Stay; there is 
nothing private to be told,” 

As to the fact of her having pawned her 
jewels, that sort of thing was common 
enough, he knew, among extravagant peo- 
ple, and Mra. Bellew had told him ioe 
reckless her neice had been 

“ Now, Mr. Vanburgh,” Dorie said, when 
they were alone with the pawnbroker once 
more, “will you tell us thie—what is your 
In it 
not enough that I tell you I know nothing 
of this mysterious crow?" 

“Not quite, Mi Carlyon. The crom is 
wanted, as lam told, to put together the two 
enda of a chain of evidence in a case of 
murder,” 

“Of what?” screamed Mra. Bellew, aghast. 

“Of murder, madam.” 

“And Lam accused of it?” asked Doria, 
with a scornful laugh. “ Really, Mr. Van- 
burgh, you go too far, You carry your in- 
solence to too high a pitch, Be good enough 
to leave me if you mont 

“You had better hear all I have to say, 
Though you deny knowing 
anything of the ornament which t# missing, 
you may see its owner some day and give 
him a word of warning at second-hand 
There ina man in England now who hax 





possessor of that bauble.” 

“May | ask bow you know this?” 

She did not look at him as she asked the 
queation, bat sat looking straight into the 
ire, her jeweled fingers ‘lucking at the | 
i beautiful fan she carried, 

It was a dainty thing, made of the plum- | 
age of some bright-colored bird, and her 
hand moved over it with a passionate, an 
gry action that told of « fierce tempest ra- 

ing under the calm of her impassive face 
Koo and then a feather fell to the ground, 
and the diamonds shimmered on her writ 
as she twitched at it with a tigerixh kind of 


senrelens thing all the anger and impotent 
passion that were warring within her breast 
But her voice told nothing, nor her face 


as men of his trade must necesmrily be, if 
they wish to get on and keep out of scraper 
but he could read nothing there bat cold 
contempt, and annoyance at being intruded 
upon, 

“ Because the man has been to see me 
twice, Once he came, a perfect stranger, 
and asked me questions, which I thought 
strange, about the jewel I speak of. Lk 
offered me a price only to show it to him 
He was no one I knew, and I refused point 
blank.” 

“ Aud he came again’ 

“ He did.” 

“When” 

“ Last night.” 

“ And you showed it to him ’”’ 

“ Pardon me. No. He had no warrant & 
force me to do #0, though he means tw get 
one. He told me his name, and a few item 
besides, suflicient to show that he ix no im 
pe but really interested in the busines» 
1¢ has come to England about.” 

The bright feathers began to rain thickly 
on the hearthrug, but Doris never lifted her 
eyes or turned her head. 

“What is the man’s name?” «he said, at 
length, though, a» it seemed, with something 
of an effort. 

“Septimus Luker. I see you are a little 
interested now. He ia seeking for on 
Teresa Sclavoni, who some few years ago 
murdered her paramour in a Mexican cha 
teau.” 

“Oh, how horrid!” ejaculated Mr«. Bel 
lew. “Really, Mr. Vanburgh, you do tl! 
L suppose I'm 


| very stupid, but [ can’t understand what 


“ There is some mistake, Mr. Vanburgh. 


| I placed ao such thing in your bogies, 
on Sad Tae Ropes, Bn ou did. 
| Doris looked him full im the face, and not 
| a muscle of her features moved. 7 
| “Lhave no ornament of the kind, air, 
j said—“ never had.” 
“You had, Miss Carlyon, and I had it 
until last night.” 
“ Describe it please.” 
| He did so, and she shook her head. 


| 


Doris has to do with all this, Teresa Sela 
voni! Wasn't that the name that Mr. Dor 
mer read out of the paper at Kingston, on 
morning? Somebody advertised for her, | 
think,” 

“This very man Laker, 1 believe, Be 
yond the fact of having once heard the | 
two names, Mr. Vanburgh, | am totally ig 
norant of them —never knew of the existenc: 
of these people.” 

“ Laker was not always Luker,” Mr. Van 
burgh said, dryly. “When he was the cor 
fidential servant of the murdered man «ut 
in Mexico, he war- Pardon me, Mi« 
Carlyon, your fan is on fire!” 

The feathered fan and the hand that held 
it had dropped at her side, and the many 
hued fringe was in a blaze. Mr. Vanburgh 
rescued it just in time to prevent the deli 
cate lace draperies of the comtly dren inst 
which it rested from bursting into flanwe 
too, Mrs. Bellew screamed, but Doris scarcely | 


| 1 could not have such a thing, much | stirred. | 








There was a 


“an awful thing. 


| sconding of my clerk, Lam)ton, 


“Thank you,” she sid, “I did not ace 
i, And this contidential servant, thie Laker 
what does he know of the murder you «peak 
of?” 

“He saw the blow «truck, I believe.” 

“Saw it?’ 

“So | undemtand.” 

“ Ilow very dreadful. Really T cannot and 
will not listen to any more such stories, I 
shan't be able to sleep, T don't quite under 
etamd vou now, Mr. Vanburgh, Aw I to 
infer that you came bere to accuse me of 
maurler, and that your very civil and obli 
ging clerk has stolen thie brooch, or locket, 
or whatever it is, because he is in love with 
me and wishes to save me—the thing nauet 
be a talisman, surely — from the consequences 
of my crime 7" 

She laughed, as she spoke, a merry, am 
used laugh, which made Nim shiver. 

“It is hardly a thing to laugh at,” he 


said. “Murder, under amy circumstances, is | 


I did not come here to ac 


cuse any one, Mie Carlyon. I wished to 


tell vou of the low of the jewel, and the ab- | 


How far 


either circumstance will affect you, it i# not 


| for me to say, | expect Lambton will be in 


custody by this time, and T know him well 
enough to be sure that he will make a clean 
breast of it in the presence of a magistrate 


Four aud twenty hours will see his story in | 


print L suspect. That ix all 1 have to aay, 
im Carlyon. | will wish you good-night 
now. You are very pale.” 

Tale, indeed! White to the lips, and 
sinking with such dread a» only comes with 


| the feared or fancied detection of a guilty 


wecret. Yet she replied, cheerfully enough: 


“Tam apt to grow pale, when Tam tired, | 


and | am tired to-night. aecretia is a very 
wonderful heroine, t she is wearisome. 
Good night, Mr. Vanburgh; let me know if 
you catch your runaway clerk.” 

“You will know it from all the papers, 
Mise Curlyon, It will be no secret, T gan 
assure you,” 

He bowed and went his way, leavin 
Doris blankly staring at the dying Gre, an 
Mrs. Bellew hovering about her in bewil- 
derment indescribable. 

“What does he mean,” she asked, pit 
eously, as the door cloxed behind him, “with 
his murders, and his secreta, and his car 
bunele crow? What does he come here for 
with such stories 7 

“Tlaven't the least idea, auntie.’ 


“I'm sure | shan't sleep for a week,” the | 


worthy lady went on, “Such horrid thingy 
we he hax said. Why, Doris, what in the 
matter?" 

bor her niece had turned towards her a 
fave so rigid in its self-restraint, so ashy in 
its hue, that she was frightened to look 
upon it 

“The matter, auntie? Nothing. I'm tired 
and cold —that's all, Let us et to led,” 

She touched her aunt's forehead with her 
lips, but the stony look did not soften, nor 
the rigid features relax one whit, and Mrs 
Bellew went to her room with a new horror 
creeping round her heart, 

“What shall | do? What oan T do?” 
she moaned, ax she aat thinking far inte the 
night. “Would to heaven she had died a 
little innocent baby, before she knew the 
meaning of sin or sorrow, than have lived 
for this, Better Kingeolm had passed into 
the possession of strangers than that all the 
bitter humiliation ot shame that the fu 
ture will bring should come upon the old 
name |" 

And then she fell to wondering whether 
Mr. Vanburgh would catch his suspected 
clerk, and whether, if he did, he would 
know anything about the trinket. But Mr. 
Lambton never came back, as we have al 
ready hinted; and Mrs, Bellew went down 
the pext morning to breakfast, looking as 
though the reflections of the night had ad 
ded twenty years to her age and its burdens, 

Doris was radiant as a bath and fresh 
toilet could make her, though she had 
possed a worse night than her aunt, Never 
once, io all the long, weary bours, had the 
lids dropped over the burning eye-lashes ; 
never once, since she diamimed her maid, 
had «she lain down for any reat. 

When she went to her dressing-room, her 


| tired maid was dozing in a chair by the fire, 


and started up with an exclamation of 


jalarm at the sight of her mistrew's white 
face. 


“There, there; I'm not ili,’ Dhoris said, 


sharply; “don't make a furs 


bed.” 

“ Yeu, mins.’ 

“And don’t be 
morrow morning. 
early.” 

“Law, mis, you'll kill yourself, if von 


late with my bath to 
I have to be up and out 


‘don’t take more reat,” the girl said, with 


half a sigh, ae whe thought how few houre 
she should be able to sleep. “Oh, 1 torgot 
to tell you, the man came and did the lock 
all right.” 

“What man?’ 

“The man from the shop 
mopped, min, when you went ont.” 

‘Have you been having anything to 
drink?” Doris asked, sharply, fixing her 
eyes sternly on the shrinking girl 

“Only my supper beer, mine.” 

“Ab, I thought you might have I 
don't know what you are tatking about, 
then. 1] sent no man here.” 

“Be said a, min: and he brought a 
note, too.” 

“From me’ 

“ Yeu, mim.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

The note was produced in a crumpled 
condition from the maid's pocket, and Dorix 
read it attentively. 

You were not to blame,’ 
her voice was hareh and grating, in apite of 
herself. “ Thie thing would deceive the 
father of lies himeelf. Now tell me every 
thing this man did, every word he said t» 
you, 

“ He aaid very littl, mine 
to the lock of one drawer,” 

“Which one?” 

“The one you locked just before you 
went out, min’ 

“You can go now 
any more to-night.” 

he voice was her mistress'«, but the girl 
hardly knew it, so hoarse and stramed did 
it seem. She dared not disuley orders, 
though she would have given much w have 
fathomed the mystery of the pretended 
locksmith and the opened drawer 

lboria, Jeft alone, rushed! to the door and 
locked it, before she put the key in the 
drawer. 

“If it ia gone,” she muttered, “1 shall 
know what to do.’ 

But it was not gone. Whatever she had 
placed there was there still, and by ite mids 
a folded scrap of paper. She picked it up 
and read : 

“ In testimony that one has been here who 
knows the secret of your life Fly while there 
us yet time, or retributin, « and bulter will 
meet you face le face where + shali be no 
escape. haa little jewel will betray you yet.” 

Doris Carlyon sank upon the floor, and 
sat there with her chin resting on her hand, 
and a wild, scared look upom her fae, till 
the daylight began to creep in through the 

loned blinds and shutters. 


(To be continued in our next 


where you 


Ad 


ahe aaid, but 


He attended 


I «hall not want you 


| neatness which she had kept within the di. 
| lapidated house, the skill with which she 


| wmcoews whatever, 


| 
| 


Take off my | 
drew, and loosen my hair, and then get to 


» fireplace 


| prota 


lte much fire, and he had an old railway 


RICHARD ROOK'S VISITOR. 


ey kh 4. SoM Pe 


Since his wife died, Kichard Rock lived 
alone and friendles 


kept some good feeling albvut the house, and 


| lies! lowing you 









If she could come from 
heaven now, and ack a boon of you, would 


| you gram it? 


* Heaven knows 1 would," anid Richard 


She; poor swal, had,“ but the dead never return.” 


Awd then 


~ he alerwarl« averre!d —the 
ry 


now and then a «pare plate stoxxl on the | fig@ve arume slowly, snd all the gray dre 
table, or an extra chau by the fiowide | repped away, am! he aaw, robed in white, 


Mean as he was, he had never quite brought 
himself to say to her, “ You shall not have 
a guest,” though he prowl away by the 
hour about the “terrible et pense, afer 
each stranger cleparted. 


then the gift of a loaf, or an old gown, or 
afew pence. The anhappy woman's kind 
heart would have ite way at times, for Rich 
ant Rook's parslaony was not induced by 
poverty, but by a miserly seul, He had | 


Neither could he | 
— prevent a deed of charity now and | 


only been a very comomical young man, | 


when she first kuew him, but the groed of | with you whither you must yo 


gold grew with every year, though they had 


pomened of enough and to «pare for ordi 
nary lifetime. 

Nw Hock died suddenly. A little better 
living, a few luxuries, the use of a carriage | 
iu wet weather, and, above all, a littl more 
leve and tendernew, might have saved ber 
life, Derhape old Rock did not pereeive it, 

When ale was gone, he felt hor lows as he 
had never dreamt he would, Iler placid 
face and mild blue eyes haunted him, The 


had prepared the coame viands, the quiet 
way in which she had ministered to all his 
wants, had scarcely been undertomd! before 
she was taken from him. More wretched 
than he had been in all his life before, he 
abut himself up alone in the great barren 
farm house, and lived there like a beggar, 
No guest entered his door. No one ever 
paused there for charity. With ite closed 
shutters, and naked garden, where once the 
wife's simple flowers and herbs grew, it was 
as desvlate a place as ove could dream of 

It wae winter now, and the snow lay piled 
all about it-- was heaped upon the fences, in 
the window ledge, and upon the chimney- 
Long icicles hung from the eaves; 
and within a lithe wretched fire burnt in 
one amall feeplace, over whieb rich Rich 
ard Rock shivered and shuddered, as though 
he had been the poorest creature in’ the 
town 

It war nine o'clock, and a Saturday night 
Few lights burnt in the town, but the leo- 
ture-room was all aglow, There they held 
a fancy fair, the proceeds of which were to 
he bestowed in alma upon the poor of the 
rlace, who had eudlered much through the 
Kar winter, Some rich men had given 
copniderable sume in aid of the object; and 
one enterprising individual, bolder than the 
rest, had appealed to Richard Rock with no 
Ile had indeed hinted 
that he himself stood in need of aid, pro- 
perty wae bringing in se little; amd the cha 
ritable beggar fled affrights!. They talked 
him over at some of the tables that night, 
said how, if Mr, Rock had been alive, at 
least a guinea would have been found some 
how for a excellent a ey 

When aa are talking ill of one, they 
any the ears burn, Kiehard Rock's should 
have been red enough that night were this 
the ense; but instead, they were cold, cold 
as ice ookd as wae all the rest of his per 
won, from head te fot; mot with quite a 
natural coldness cither lle was not used 
wrapper about hie shoulders, aver his 
ragged greatcoat. It wae a chill that 





seemed to come from the heart, and made 
him shiver fearfully, The tiret shiver 
seized him when the clock «truck nine. It 
was such a deadly, curdling chill, that it 
frightened Richard Rock wofully ; and be 
fore it had paswed away, a knock at the door 
set him shivering again. It was net a loud, 
fierce knock —-just a timid, tremulous rap ot 
two; but none the lew did his heart leap in 
to hie mouth at the sound, 

Who could it be at that time of night” 
Richard Koek crept to the door, Aa pac 
barred it ashe asked the question A figure 
all draped in gray, a shawl or a mantle over 
the head, dropping down to the feet, stood 
without. Tt turned ite face towards Lich 


} 





more beautiful than when he wooed ber in 
her gitlhond, and with ashinine hale round 
her val, hie wie hereels other. 
The cunkd not speak 

Rhe bork «! upon hire with a wenthe «mile 

“They sal sou would not receive me; 
bet I meade you.” abe maith, weefthy “Lknew 
vou better than they iManie. me, before 
} leaw vou, te de pt what I aay 

Richard could only gan 1 will,” 

“a year from thes might vou will die, 
eaid the spirit You can take nothing 
There are 
poor ervatures dying of want close by 


ail 


| no children to whom to leave it, and were | secon them,” 


“Twill,” maid Richard 

“Give your gold to those who will use it 
for the poor,” anid the spirit, “and bha out 
the long selfish years by one of utter gene 
rosity, At ite end I will meet you. Rich 


“poy ' 

ne clock struck twelve ae she spoke; he 
saw her fale, as the rainbow fades frum the 
shies, He strove to clutch her robe, bat it 
eluded his grasp, and he fel! fainting to the 


Richard Kock was ao 
ch man, Ili gifs to the poor were 
counties, and the will he made was full of 
wine and charitable bequest. The house 
lem learnt that under his roof they might 
find food and rest. 

Ihe diel, as the spirit had foretold, a year 
from the night of ite visitation, and on his 
demh-bed revealed the story to the venera- 
ble clergyman, on whese authority it is re 
peated, 


that hour 


A 


THE WORDS WE USE. 


It hae beew caloulated that our language, 
imehoding the nomenclature of the arta and 
wionces, contains 100,000 words: yet of this 
immense number it is surprising how few 
are in common use. To the great majority, 
even of elucated inen, theve-tousthe of theme 
wortks are almost as unfamiliar as (ireeck or 
Hebrew. Strike from the lexicun all the 
worts nearly obsolete. - all the words of 
special arte of profemingg—-all the words 
confined in their « ao Rttenien toea li- 
tiew- all the words which even the elucated 
speaker uses only in homeopathic doses 
and it ix astonishing into what a Liliputian 
volume your Hrotdognagian Webster or 
Walker will have shrunk, It has been cal- 
culated that a child uses only shout one 
hundred words; and unless he belongs to 
the educated clases, he will never employ 
more than three or four hundred 

A distinguished scholar estimates that 
few speakers or writers use as many as ten 
thousand words; ordinary persons of fair 
intelligence, not over four thousand. Even 
the great orator who is able to bring into 
the field, in the war of words, half the wast 
array of light and heavy troops whieh the 
vocabulary affords, vet contenta hinmwelf 
with afar lew imposing display of verbal 
force Even all-knowi Milton, whowe 
wealth seems amazing, an! whom Dr, John 
son charges with using “a Habvloniah dia 
leet,” only uses eivht thousand: and Shak. 
sapere himeelf, “the myriad minded,” only 
fifteen thousand. These facts «how that the 
difficulty of mastering the vocabulary of the 
new tongue in greatly overrated: and they 
show, too, how absurd ie the boast of every 
new dictionary maker that his vocabulary 
contains so many thousand more words than 
those of his predeceasor 

~~—~=>_ ee 
“Pearl Hunting,” near Oeyion. 





The Ceylon “pearl-hunting” takes place 
in March, when the sea is calmest, without 


| being ould, and the currents are least strong 


ard Kock, and claaped its hands, and asd, | 


in a voice that set hin shivering again, “I'm 
cold to-night, very cold, and | have no shel 
ter, Let me in, and give me a crust to eat 
and let me lie anywhere, and heaven will 
bless you.” 

Richard Rock «lrank away 

“| never encourage 
and shut the door and fastened it; but be 
fore be had reached the fireplace, the knock 
ing came again 

Again he opened the door, and repulsed 
the beggar with harsh words; but the beg 

man, woman, or child, which ever ut war 

never stirred from: the «pot, Lt stood punt 
where he had tiret seen at, and called 
to the door elewen tinnws On the eleventh 
Come on, then’ 


he vielded, and saul, 
sd approme lend the 
wu chairs alway ° 
wae Mre 


he figure advanced 
The we wWete 
standing beside it, One Kewk '« 
Inte that it dropped 

Phe gray drapery bid ite fice, lat apenas 
of strange bright eves gleamer! through the 
shadow upon Kichard Bock's face They 
frigghiternes In fear, rather than 
pity, he went to the table amd Doremagelit teat 
a piece of bread and a cup of mulk The 
singular guest took thei, and ate and drank 
Phen it «at looking at the wtewdl 
fantly To break the «pell which seemed & 
be falling upon bins, Rachard Kock spoke 
1 staprprmer ” 


hin ayain 


old man 


* You're a stranger here, 
“| come from far away 
not showing hin more of the face 

had already seen 

“You chose a bad time 
Richard 

“DT had work to de 

“bor whom’! asked Kichard 

“ bor the poo 

You look 

the old man 

“But there are poorer than | 
stranger 
if they have neither fire nor ke 
gift for them, Kichard Kock 


suv the leygar 
than be 


ty travel ris! 


wun the stranger 


‘wed the stranyer 
pone ehouvh oureelt nial 
aud the 
lin this very Gown teary wall cee 


nal I want a 


* You?’ ervd Lachard Cerwal heavens 
This ie a trick, then, of that confounded 
fellow wath Che sules ripliods paper 1 uw 

The strange byure jitter] ite bomred \ 
year ago there was a woman bere,” ot sand 

tichard started 
she satin this chair keatting, sand the 


vorwe under the grav hime [think vo 


lowed ber a little, waa it ae” 
surely, | did 
“You married her when «he was a blithe 
young girl 
her an old woman before 
toiled wearily from morning 
She lived on coarse and common band 
“ter dad I, 


said Ku hard lhuak 


and you mia 


shi 


" maul the figure 
her Ume 


tanital tageht 


ward Kighard 


“She knew it) saul the beimny ‘She 
hardly blamed you. She loved you You 
this her now sometinnes * 


* Heaven knows ldo,’ aad Kichard 
“Vet vou thought wine too dear t» buy 
and let her die for want of i,’ sad the 
stranger 
“No, ne 
you that’ 
It is true,” saul the stranger 


cried Richard Whe told 
If 1 had thought that, | ” 
* Yet she 


About one hundred and titty boats aeermble, 
each containing tive diving-stones and tw. 
livers to each stone. The squadron ie di 
vided inte the Med and the Blue, each em 
bracing about seventy boats, and it «tarte at 
midnight from the shore, « a4 to reach the 
warl-banks by sunrise, The pearl captain 


| ie cabled Acigar, and he i¢ allowed the use 


beguars, le wand, | 


of one boatas payment. There ia much to 
do beforehand alongehore on blessing the 
honta, and uttering «pelle awainat sharks and 
drowning and the crews often embark a 
priest with them. Phe divers take it in tury 
to lenewned Many of them: compro ther 
noatrile with pancers of banvloo, and ste, 
their ears & to keep 
oft yer pressure of the water, which, at sewen 
Phew fasten 


th cotton or lewwwan 


or eight fathonm, te comderable 
avet round the waist, and, putting a stone 
between their feet, they slule overboard, Ar 
rived at the bottom, they «weep inte ther 
net the oveters within them reach, give the 
rope a jerk, and are hauled up again, gasp 
ing, faint, and lived bew can keep below 
longer than a hundred eeccmds, and the met 
return in avery exhanated! comdition. thegh 
They 
never eat previously todiviow, and generally 
sleep a little after it before partaking of any 
fiwwl or drink 
teen time ie a very hard 


practioe works wonders in this respect 


Po go down twelve on fous 


davis work and 
if the weather matall uotaveorable, with oold 
wind of rough water, three or fourdives an 
ail that will be ventured The take ve clivacded 
pity four heaps of which ome belongs to the 
other 


Dheme last are sorted! out inte piles of a then 


weal, the three te government 


sand oveters and each pile t 


ald at pouty 
atietion 
——-— ee 


tap luck is frequently a oun with ba 
hands in his breeches pocket< and a pape 
brie mrpetith, locking te wee how at will Cues 
uy Coewml luck te a near f pelrwek t ee 
AiMicultics, hie cleeves rolled up, working ¢ 


make itturnou 


—— — ——_ 
heen neo 


if there 


Ip there ha 
cum be tho merit 
Yee 


temiptativs tt 
ha- oon " 

wile. there un Vietory 
— —_— 


Tet cit ireitates those onl 


bigthitene, beat thoes not convert 





A Standard Article Every where. 


It welong way from the Atle te the Pe 
sl from Maiwe to th if of Mes at ie all the 
vest ares ‘ying #1 th su hattee there te ou 
o city, © town, village settlement of camp els 
Hi atetion + St me Hittere te t well keown aad 
greetdeman! | » great weet td medic ine 
the Atver) af 1 etl ie taken everv@here a« 
saleguar | ace t epolem« aad euodemice a « . 


ety for dyepepere, bal wheee ad irregulas 


the bowels a @ ule for hille and fever ead 
mat« e:liomte, af « sedative io Gere wo of 4 
ticleeome exhilarsnt in hype howdria, and aso ger 
erel imyigorent and reetorat + T “ week « 
frooping |( imparte strength ant vitality bre ig 
the retased nerves and rouse u,y ateul energies 
{ the system Vor twenty are it hae tee 
standard toatl aed corre tive he @eotern eorid 


Tapeworm! Tapeworm 


Removed alive, with head complete in from two t 
three beuwre No fee will removed. by Dr Kewags, 
No S60 N. Niwth street, Philadelphia Seat Pim, and 
Stomach Worms aise removed vc’d-024 
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Saturday Evening, July 25, 1874 


tore are umanimens in urging the 
+ virtoe= of sunlight, all comaent that 


No pille, ne powders, ne 





flrs mre sy portent om Ueenr im 


the eflect of remedies 


A first repusite on choosing a site for a he 
prital be that it ehall be sunny 


ae imipertant ae Arat it shall be dev; and 


Phe prortect bomputal will be that whicbs abel! 
ce all wichew all claw. at the light 


thie sanitary tofluer 


lt we an influence which worke in 


all kindeot diseases lo flammatory diseases 


Doatele that mary portent oo 


cheek will etill be preferred to the 
and tan of a wun be 
tection against the burning 
Lhe beet sanitary toflaemoe « 
the sunlight im mot that 
rectly pet Che wien, bat rather of the light 
im the arr that te are 


Pep tigtes tipeen thee 


more than the eaubenant Faun 
tain, despenene the blemang 
we are only on the light, and if te not neo 


health giving influence « 





ee 


binewe bidder each oth 


roany leevesh games there are chatiow 
femarter ko get advantage 


feeling the danger 


makes as appre! to the sense of postioe with 


a to may, “ You know what i right’ 
also an imputation “You are not quite do 


(me often feele reclined to shout, 


Let it be raed. for example when some 
body's character i» being torn to tatters 
without his having « chance to defend him 
The other side of the story might put 


things in anew light A man for example, 





might be judged lease severety Hf he were 
there to show that he had wo wile Meas 
bwth sides. Certainly it as (rou! lesome, and 
many persons are 
who could easily decide when he heard 
one parity, but who complained bitterly that 
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when @ second story wae heard hie mind 
wae ” bethere! 

Without intending to 
sometimes are = from having their affeahion 
wholly turned to one aide Women are 
likely to he one-sided in their judgments, 
} intense and concen 


he unjust, men 


from their tendency t 
trated feeling 
When have a 


make your opponent respensible for all the 


vou controverey do not 
conclusions you can draw from hie views, of 
what you suppose his views There mar 
be checks upem the working of principles 
which ‘ Hewwtes, you are 
bent on finding truth Well, find it, and do 
pet be afraid of any comeequences it may 
So ale of plane, The railways 
olyected to because they would 
the breed would 


vou dent «x 


prodace 
were first 
make bores Unnecessary 
die out, oats eoald heeome a drug in the 
market, and the farmere would be roinedt 
Hut the horses maltiplied with extending 
railromde 

Men 


settioment of their 


unfair in the 
td \" ople 
complain of degenerate times “ They are 
mt a when Hut they 
forget the change they have undergone, and 
ther diminished power of enjoying and 
hoping The Mahormedane eag that noth 
ing has ever been produced equal to the 
Koran in etyle Hat vou ask what be the 
standard of excellence, and the anewer ie 
the Koran A tipsy eet of revellers had let 
their watches run down, and they wanted to 
know how the night went There was a 
sundial inthe garden, the host proposed, 
and the guests leaped at the idea, that they 
take the candles and find out the 
hour on the eun-dial) Clb wiously they emld 
make it late or carte, ae thew liked You 
go to the tailor, and leave our measure for 
It eynceres you npin your shoulders, 
You gently hint 
all rtyht 
too big’ aave the 
Hy common 


are sometimes very 


standard 
young.” 


we were 


eheruld 


acvat 
a if vou were pinioned 
“tth, the eoat's 


the Cigeh treme 


ite vn ehoulders are 
tailor «DT hoee that eatiefy vou? 
oomeent, Was not your are to be the etandard 
He i thinking of 


oof wour shoulders 


when he measured vou! 
hie meneure , 5 


———— ee 


A NIGHT IN THE SIERRAS. 


ny « «PAK 

1 was alone on the mountain, in the wild 
passes of the Sierras; alone, and bemt! 

1 wae one of a party of oxy lorers, sent out 
by the government, open an expedition of 
epecal impertance, which had been en 
trusted to @ few determined men, who were 
willing te riek their liwee for the lowe of 
adventure, and, in a meaeure, for the atnple 
pay fier the In the wild 
woexkeot Weetern New York, in the ( anadas 
and the ewampe of Carolina, | was at home 


received duty 


myeelf as competent to take 
care of lifheults 
passes asin the places I had hunted through 
and, while the party were 


resting, and making their plane for ihe next 


theertag het 
Homber one among Chew 


and 


| Frevenn bevy becncnel 


day, | took my rifle, and clambered up the 
rocks io search of a Bighorn’ 

It was easy enough te find one, but te 
stalk him, and being him in range, wae 


atvether Ching After a long chase, 1 had 
driven him te the edge of a rocky platform 
from which there seemed! literally no chance 
near and at 


ative 
rifle, 
inte the gulf before him, and wae 
the he 
him from 


| omaye 


tempted raise omy the animal 


toe ventnchenl 
prety 1 rembeed up t lace where 


had 
levlge to ledge, alighting like « feather upon 


stowed, only to see womeling 
rocks which seemed scarcely capable of «ue 
taming abind In a rage at hie escape, I 
pulled on him while in the air in the act 
fmaking another leap, and, much to my 
surprise the shot towk efleet, 
eo the nimble beast went rolling down the 


elif, until he brought up at the very ledtom 


tol che light 


if the peas 
Thaw t 
T teak tote of the 
made a cirenit, searching for a place tk 
for, wtep 
covered with lichens I 
the arr amd went 
down inte the pass at a more rapid rate 
than | had bargained for, alighting with a 
shack which Thawe not completely recovered 


reach him, wae the next eytiewtion 


eye where he lav, ane 


descend TL fewmed ot all tee sean 


ping upen a neck 


euddenty shot out inte 


frown te thie day bor a moment | thought 


f earthquakes, beater « i wionms, amd nitro 


giveerine, bet, as my dared senses came 
back, | realivetd more fully that in the 
language of ( het Hall, 1 had * lightest 


Picking myselfup oautrousty, and satis 


fying myeelf that tow bone were in order, 


I hooked for my game The Highorn was 

og with has head doubled ander him, on 
ewoh a wav that lwas eure the neck was 
broken Ae TL steppexd toward hin, there 
was a eocddem upheaval of a great laxly t« 
eile him, an Re looking head wae lifted 
cavernous jaws gaped and Twas looking 


pte the wreked eevee of a large grieziy 


te 


pre 
dispute the possession of that [ig 


fhows vou onght to have eoen me! 1 gawe 
a vell which w 1} have made a Pirate or 
(omanche turn with envw, and the 


prere 
wav | wem up those rocks, om the hanmt tor 


some lonely place where Loould rest and 
think wasn salt which would have mace 
a pleasant epertas le for the teews to lowk at 
1 had bowt all onterest in Bighorn lL woolda't 


have taken one as a present, expecially sino 
byh wanted the And 
how we are on the subject, let me sav this 


meat hiniself 


lve heart a heap of talk about men pitch 
single handed, and laving out a big 


ing in 
x » and | hawe wo doubt at has been 

dome. bat vou maw be sure of one thing 
the man that dow the trek, and can collect 
gh oof bie frame to mowe with, don't 
want te take the job agai Auvhow, | 
wle myself searce in about the quickest 
on record, because | did not want t 


listingruish mveelf bw killing a grigely with 
To tell the truth, and nm 
I never was so completely aeaned in) the 
whole « life, and it 
hermed me a little because that bear growled 
and followed me up the rocks | made the 
gravel fy lke a hailstorm, bows: i was just 
awful, for DT thought Pbpb was clase at my 
heels, and every moment | expected to feel 
hie grip om the tail of my coat, which stood 
out behind me like a boerd, |] sailed along 
= fast. But, after |] had run myself out of 
breath dexigung im and out among the pases, 
1 looked ower mv shoulder, and not sowing 
or bearing anything of the bear 1 pulled 
up and teok breath It ie my belief now 
that ph never chased me more than ten 
feet, for | suppose he thought from the way 
1 got ower the rocks that 1 was uselew for 
dem to think of keeping ap with a fellow 
who could ren like that 

liom't laagh, if yoo can help it, bows 1 
give my word of honor as a gentieman that 
i @as wo laughing matter t© me at the ume, 
and I newer felt = reliewed in my life as 
when l saw that the bear wae pot im full 
chase. The wind was prety well oat of me 
by thee time, and | «at down om a stone to 
pelt, and looked about me. 

Where was I? 
the hafty crags, | coal! see no familiar land 
mark which would guxle me t camp. | 
wer lot in the mountam passes, far fran 
my freemda, fir | hed chaed the Bighorn 
many miles before my bullet brought him 
down. | was something of an amateur, and 


a teowre fooling 


ume of mv natural 





As my eves roved over | 


perhaps magnified the danger, yet I feared 
to paw the night alone in the mountain 
passes, I thought of the prowling grizzly 
of the Carcajou, the mountain wolf, and th« 


' Indians, whe for many days had bees lurk 


ing shout ua, tow cowardly to make an 
attack, and waiting for « chance at « 
stragxler. Verhape they had seen medepart 
am! were even now lying in wait fo me 
1 decided that this hunting alome im the 
mountains was utter foolishnem, and that i/ 
1 ever escaped with a whole skin, I would 
take one of the guides out with me in 
future 

Night was coming on, and found m+ 
wandering aimlesly to and fro, in the dark 
mares, without finding any familiar object 
| dared not fire, for if any Indians wer: 
prowling about it would certainly bring 
them upon me. I could hear, in he 
tance, the ery of wolves, and did not know 
at what moment they would be upon me 
and no man knew better than I the danger 
to a single man, attacked by wolves, in th: 
elitary night 

lark! 

They are calling one another in the pasme- 
and I could tell be the confused barking 
that they were collecting in great number 
1 hurried down the pam in haste. 
looking for a tree, a hard thing to find in 
these mountain passes, 1 stambled on in 
the darkness, looking to the right hand and 
the left, in search of a tree. Behind me 
the confused barking of the troop came 
loud, and I knew that a tree was my only 
calvation. Looking ahead, I saw the grac: 
ful top of a pine showing over the rock, and 
sprang on with renewed strength, for | 
could hear the hungry pac k turning an angle 
in the pase not a hundred yards behind, 
and when I reached the tree, a «mall pine 
the foremost of the hideous troop wae Chie 
to my heels, coming on with long leap, 
furious for my bleed. | never waa very 
gol at climbing trees; but upon this par 
ticular oceasion 1 showed an agility and 
grace which would have astonished you. = | 
was pretty well out of his reach before the 
wolf got to the rout of the pine, bat he mad: 
a leap and caught me by the boot-heel. | 
never cared much for that boot, and T let 
him hawe it; he took a littl piece of the 
fesh with it, but 1 considered that he was « 
generous hearted wolf for not taking the 
whole foot But my admiration for hi 
character did not prevent me from shooting 
him through the head as soon aa Thad 
roosted ona branch 1 had left my rifle on 
the mountain when I «lid down into the 
pass, but my “navy” wasin ite sheath at 
my hip, and being now thoronghly enraged, 
I began to blaze away at the pack as fast a« 
} could crook my finger 

In all my wanderings IT have never seen 
seocha pack of wolves asthat. There seemed 
to be Sotieie of them beneath the tree 
gnawing at the bark, howling and leaping 
up at me They were not Cavotes, you 
understand, but the big Californian kind 
any one of which ix more than a match for 
aman, Moving about on the limb to get « 
shot at a big fellow who was jumping up at 
me, the pine bough gave way, and down | 
went into the very midst of the pack, For 
an instant they vielded a littl, and then 
came at me with gaping jaws, and furious 
There was no time to climb the tree 
and 1 gave myself up for lost. Half a 
doren of the fierce brutes were tearing at 
me, when torches suddenly flamed upon the 
rocks, and a dozen repeating rifles began t 
Jay upon my amailants. A torch or two 
Murtest into their midst sent them flying 
back, and T was saved 

The bows had heard the howling of the 
pack, and, as T had wandered quite near the 
camp without knowing it, they had time to 
come tomy aid. LT koow more about the 
Sierras now, but I'm mighty careful how 1 


vee 


go out alone 
— +. 


TWO KINDS OF TEARS. 


A tear ix @ mysterious thing, Whence 
comes it, and what becomes of un? Weknow 
the duct that carries it, but how i it we 
oretel? We know the process of 1 passage ; 
but how, or in what manner, dow pain or 
pleasure give it the start’ If Laura Matilda 
fifth rib, or Bridget 
peels an onien umder your eves, out gushes 
the briny pearlalrop. Tf “that dear gurl’ 
call her by what pretty name you please 
letter one 
applies his fist directly to the organ of mea- 
if your convivial 


tickles vou under the 


writes vou a touching or sone 
between your eves 
chum telle you a humorous story, 
lealy pinches vour arm to make vou listea 
to something else; if any or all Ghowe things 
are dome, you shed toare al onee You weep 
orery with pain or joy But how ch an 
opposite affections of the produce 
such a similar effect upon the physical eve 
That's what we want to hoow, and we 
shall mot be satisfied till we know it thor 
vehly, if we can 


me rtibe 


mind 


- 
tet 


I i stop, 1) ertieal Philosopher llow 
can we tell but that there wa ditlerence, 
am! a very between 


important difference 

the tear of uioth aml the tear of sorrow 
leiween the tear exuded in company with 
the sharp cry of pain and the started 
from ite birthplace by the potent magic of a 
laugh”* Tlow do we know Nhat there is not 
a subtle distinction between them, not acoes 
sible t sud not apparent 
tes funite Hlow ch know 
that this strange and imoongruoue phenom- 
enon of our nature is nota partef uat di- 
vinity of our mental composition, which 
may only be explored and explained by in- 
bor what is so heartrending to 


nie 


chemical arch 


dispernment we 


spiration ® 
a man of susceptible feelings as a woman in 
tar” And what is « painful to a true 
woman's soul as the spectacle of a manly 
anguish that woope” A tear, we maimtain, 
is a mvstery: om perhaps, if it were not, 
tears would have neo x etleots 
upon the colder attributes of our indurated 
nature 


eoch humat 


“>? ae 


PRANKN IS! LN LOVE —One of the moat 
ewwential things in all lowe affairs is entire 
and pertect frankness Hoth parties should 
frank-—true to themselves, and truthful 
to each other, How many uneasy, troubled, 
and anxious minds—how many breaking 
and how many broken hearts there are to- 


tne 


day, in which content and happiness might | } 

have reigned supreme, bat for a want of | on, 
) 

frankness, Repentance inevitably comes for | 


all these things, but it offen comes too late, 
and only when the evil produced uo imeur- 
able In lowe, a in ewervthing elee, urwth 
we the strongest of all things, and frankness 
bat another name for truth. Then always 
be frank ‘ 
bo reason or oowasion for them are 
more easily shunned than cured : they leave 


scare upon the heart. You are lew likely to | 


be deceived vourself when you never try to 


deceive others Franknew ix like the light j 


of the clear day, in which everything may 
be plainly perce: ved. 
—-— ee 
A risasast, cheerful wife, ix a rainbow 
wet in the sky, where her huschand’s mind is 


towed with storms and tempest: but a die | 
satiefiec!, and fretful wife, ix like a thunder- | thought the princess. 
At such | 
Limes a wise man will keep clear, if powuble | 


cloed charged with electric fluid 


m order to avoid the ehewk 


! er her bands iu delight. 


Avoid yg che caid, 
They 


THE BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS. 
A Fairy Tale. 


There was once upon a time a king whose 
queen presented him with just one child—a 
eae When she came into the world, 
he was the happrest king 19 all creation. He 
caused the church belle to ring all over his 
realm, and ordered his sulyects who were in 
the confectionery line to deal out to every 
child who applied for it, a pound of sugar- 
plume gratis, and charge the bills to him. 

The baby wae the most beautiful little 
creature ever born, Everybody anid eo, and 
evervbady must be right. And, when the 
christening day was come, they gave her 
the name of “ Most Beautiful,” because there 
really was no ether name suitable 

The fairy godmother waa, of course, at the 
christening-feast; but she looked very much 
dixcontented, and was very sulky. The king 
felt troubled by this, and asked her politely 
what she was so good as to be aa al, 
for ome must not irritate fairy godmothers 

The old lady replied, «nappishly, “ Enough 
in the matter, young man. If you weren't 
the greatest ninny of a king that ever sat on 
a throne, you'd know, That girl of yours is 
altogether too beautiful, She'll be so vain 
there will be no bearing her, in the firet 
place; and all the young men will run away 
with her, in the second. You'll havea nice 
time with her Why didn’t a moderately 
gord-looking girl content you?" 

“flow can J help at?” asked the king 
“ Perhaps, a» you are « fairy, youl'll tell me 
how. Shall f break her nose, or put her 
where she'll catch the «mall-pox? People 


are generally congratulated when their girls, 


are nice-looking.” 

“I'm your best friend, as you'll find,” said | 
the godmother, “Take my advice, and all 
may be well yet. Never let her see a look. | 
ing-glas, and never let her see a young 
man. Teach her that «he ix very plain, and 
that voung men are too dreadful to be men- 


tioned, and she may be a credit to you yet.” | 


With which words the fairy godmother 
vanished up the chimney, leaving the queen 
and all the good company, including several 
excellent fairies, in Noucls of tears 

“Oh oh! ob f maid every sensible woman 
present. “ The good old fairy godmother is 
right. Beauty « a snare Young men are 
dangerows. It's a dreadful thing to be beau- | 
tiful, as we all know by experience.” } 

The king, however, was a practical man, | 
who acted while others wept, went to work. | 
He banished every looking-glas: from the 
palace, to the great disgust of all the ladies | 
of honor, who never could put their things | 
on properly afterward. He discharged 
every young male, and forbade any one to | 
wimit a young man within the gates, | 

As soon asthe young princess could read, | 
she was tanght several things: first, that she 
was very plain; secondly, that it was a vir- 
tue to be plain; thirdly, that handsome was 
that handsome did; fourthly, that young 
men were dreadful creatures, who muat not 
be spoken of or te 

So she was brought up 
queen, and the fairy godmother, all did 
their best to hide her beauty from her. 

Phus she attained her sixteenth year, a | 
pattern to all womankind, who had never 
looked into a looking-glass, and had never 
soot a beau 

* Next vear,” «aid the king, “IT will marry 
her to the most respectable elderly king who 
has lost his queen, whom we meet, and we 
will have done our duty by her.” 

Suddenly, however, to their great surprise 
and terror, their modest young princess be- 
gan to be the vainest creature in the world, 
She toxsed her head, and smiled absurdly, 
She refused to repeat the words, “1 am very 

Jain, and Tam thankful for it,” which had 
o— printed in an especial catechism made 
for her own use 

She threw down the book and cried, a 
wou t tell file -there now! I'm pretty. My 
face ix as round aa can be, and I'm better- 
looking than all of vou put together!” 

All the mirrors in the world could not 
have made her vainer; and the king and 
queen sent for the fairy godmother, and be- 
wailed the aad case to her 

“Not a mirror in the house,” aaid the 
queen. “1 have put my bonnets on crooked 
sixteen vears for her sake, and this is the 
end of it.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ cried the old fairy. | 
“T haven't lived five or six hundred cen- 
turies to believe that, She's got a looking 
glass about her, We must search her.” 

And the three went to the princess's 
room, and what they found in her pocket 
was this an old-fashioned bras door-knob, 
which she had polished until it looked like 
gold. This was her mirror! 

Now every one knows that a door-knob is | 
the most ludicrouw® of all reflectors. In it 
the most regular nose appears flat, and the 
most beautiful mouth meets at the back of 
the head. But the princess was delighted 
with it 

The poor king and queen could not help 
laughing in the midst of their trouble. 

“Tkm't you see how ugly you look ?' 
said the king. “How much reason you 
have to be thankful that you don’t possess 
the enare of beauty 

“No, 1 don't, pa,” said the princess, “1 
think I'm pretty and others do too; 
there’ And I shouldn't be thankful if they 
didn't and J wasn't either.’ 

And she put her precious doorknob in 
her pocket; while the fairy god-mother 
shrogged her shoulders and «pread out her 
hands 

“1 told vou ao!” said she. “And I'd 
like to know what the girl means by others.” 

Phe princess would not answer the ques- 
tion 

Now kings of the olden times always 
kept a fool —a comical creature, sometimes 
detormed, whos daty it was to apeak his 
mind 

This king's fool had a hunched back, a 
red nose, tow-colored hair, and green eves 
He wore parti-colored clothes, and a cap 
and bella, and was a very comical creature 
indeed to look at. When he wasn't wanted 
he lived in a little room in the palace. 
And between this room and that of the 
princess was a thick wall. However, the 

incest was of an inquisitive disposition, 





~ 


pr 
and knowing that this wall was one which 


separated that part of the palace in which 
lived from the part she was never 
wed to visit, she had bored a hole in it 
with her crochet needle and «cimeors, and 


} peering through, had seen the fool. 


Oh, how beautiful he looked to her! She , 


don't know what a voung man ia” 
“and it's as stupid to call them all 
sorts of names as it ix to call me ugly.” And 
she looked in her door-knob with joy. 

Then she called softly, and he answered. 

* Who are vou? she asked. 

“I'm a young man,” said the fool. 

© | thought so,” said the princess, 

“Who are you?” asked the fool. 

“I'm a beautiful princess,” was the reply. 


| “Oh, ve ly need ” said 
tho tool. 9 All King’s dnughtene are beast 


fal.” 
“What file they're been telling me” 
“1 can’t tell what has 


a, 
through | 
He had not 


come over me. My heart goee 
It was Cupid who had shot 
needle hole in the wall. 


| side of us well loaded with proverbs to dis- 
| charge upon us at every corner which we 
The king, the | 


| would be best to remain as we are. 


| suaded from ao doing by the eage informa- | 


| how the words really ought to be under- 


been kept out sixteen years for nothing. _ 
the princes a postage stamp over t 
iit boke ent nobel noticed it. And be- 
tween looking at herself in the door-knob 
and listening tothe words of the fool through 
the little hole, she grew so dreadfully vain 
that when she was found mising one morn- 
ing, it really seemed scarcely worth while 
to go after her. But the king did his duty 
a @ father 

She had eloped with his fool, and when 
they were found, they were resting in « 
very damp meadow, and she was looking in 
the door-knob, and he was saying witty 
thing» 

“ And what have you got to say for your- 
self 7’ aaked the king 

“Only this,” said the fool; “if you ex- 
pected that a pretty girl could be kept from 
meeting with a looking-glas and a lover, 
you're a bigger fool than 1.” 

The king thought so himself; and he took 
the pair home and knighted the fool—and 
it wasn't the first one either. And after 
that, no doubt, he kept his sharp «peeches 
for his wife. Men generally do. And it is 
on record that the firet long mirror the 
srincess looked into, she took her door- 
nob from her pocket and towed it scorn- 
fully away. } 

“Ah, pa, pa,’ she said to the king, “if 
yon'd only let me peep into that just once 
while | was a girl, 1'd never have married 
a fool, for 1 see now that there is hardly a 
prince on earth any way worthy of me.” 

EE - - | 


BIRD SONG. 


A little bird ite in yonder tree, 

And he sings of love to you and me— 
He sings, * Love on—love ever’ 

Hite voice te as clear as a silver bell ' 

How eweertly it rose, how softly fell 

Aud bie carol, I like tt pasting well, 
For 1 shall love op—tove ever 


How does he know that T lowe you! 
Whoever bas told him has told bim true— 
Hark, hark Love on—love ever 
To all things elee Time change will bring; 
Wer man hope the knell will ring | 

Aud the bird ere winter will cease to sing; 
But I shall love on —love ever 








Oh, Carrie, my dear, trae love eaduares ; 
Bmall need to 







To my, “ Le 

Vet the little bird knows 

That affections oft fade lik mimer flowers; 

But mine will langh at all ty powers, 
And I shall love co—love ever 


n thie world of ours, 








Rome maids, eweetheart, I'm eure there are, 
To whom the advice were fitter far, 
Of bie © Love on—love ever! 
To you it will merely music seem 
A matter for emilee, a useless theme, 
For I feel, by your dark eyes’ tender gleam, 
That you will love on —love ever! 
—_—— 


PROVERBS. 


From the cradle to the grave we are plied, 
warned, puzzled, and taught with proverbs, 
We can fancy ourselves in frock and trousers, 
just commencing our walk on the journey of 
life. There is a nurse or mentor on either 





turn. Here and there amongst those fired | 
is a golden word which never fails, but | 


| generally it is met by some delusive coun- 


terpart calculated to undermine it, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go,” says 
one; “You cannot make a silk purse of a 
sow's ear,” answers the other. And then we | 
journey on again until we come into some 
juvenile dilemma from which we know not | 
how to extricate ourselves, or whether it | 
In one | 
ear there is a whisper, “Anything for a | 
change ;" and our other auricular catches | 
the words, “ Never leap out of the frying- | 
pan into the fire.” Aher a while we fall | 
aweary, and are iaclined to rest, but are dis | 
tion that “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
From this we suppose that the moss alluded | 
to is something which we must at all 
hazards avoid coming in contact, and, there- 
fore, we inwardly resolve to keep continu- 
ally upon the move, But, alas! no sooner 
is the resolution made than we are astounded 
by hearing the very same words used as an 
inducement to quietness, as if this moss were 
something wherewith to line our nesta,— 
something without which we must not ex- 
vect to get comfortably through the world. 
herefore we are at last left in ignorance 


stood. We advance a little, and then we 
fall in love, and there ia quite a war of pro- 
verbs on the subject. 

“Strike while the iron’s hot," save Dex- 
ter. “ Marry in haste and repent at leisure,” 
makes answer Sinister. “Happy is the 
wooing that isn't long in doing,” is the 
ready reply. And equally ready come the 
words, “Hottest love is soonest cold.” And 
then the Spectator is opened, and the autho- 
rity of Addison brought forward to tell us 
that “Those marriages generally abound 
most in love and constancy that are prece- 
ded by a long courtship. The passion 
should strike root, and gather strength be- 
fore marriage be grafted on it. A long 
course of hopes and expectations fixes the 
idea in our minds, and habituates us to a 
fondness of the person beloved.” And how 
long Addison would go on we know not, for 
we cannot bear to listen to him upon this 
subject, knowing how notably he himself set 
aside his own marriage precepts when he 
married the old countess for her title. As | 
may be supposed, we are on the whole very | 
little enlightened on the question by the 
several remarks, We consider to marry, or 
not to marry, as the case may be. We are 
parted from our beloved. Again proverbs 
come to bother us. Hope whispers us, 
“Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 
But fear makes answer, “ Out of sight, out | 
of mind.” We are, therefore, just as much 
in the dark as ever, and, for light, muat 
“bide our time.” Suppose, however, that 
we have not married; then we are anxious | 
to be doing something, to be stirring our- 
selves, and making our way in the world. 
We are not content with tying ourselves 
down to one hum-drum occupation, we 
would be many things at once—we would 
be different men in one, so we give a ready 
ear to the advice, “ Keep two strings to your 
bow ;” bat then there is a counter-croak, 
“ Between two stoole you come to the 
ground.” We weigh the matter fora while, 
and are unsettled till again we hear, “ Kt! 
two birds with one stome;” and even this 
tails to establish us for a long time, for our 
equilibrium is again disturbed by the words, 
“If vou have too many irons in the fire, 
some of them will burn ;” and we are at last 
in desperation, and in firm resolve to have 
our own way, are obliged to resort to Dr. 
Clarke, and energetically read, “The old. 
adage of ‘Tee many irons in the fire’ is a } 
great mistake. You cannot have too many: ; 
poker, tongs, and all—keep them all go- 
ing. 


| 
| 


OLE 

Tre Kwock at tre Door.—Charles | 
Lamb thus alludes to that familiar signal, | 
the knock at the door: “Not many sounds } 
in life (amd I inclade all urban and all , 
rural sounds) exceed in interest a knock at 
the door, It gives a very echo to the throne | 
where Hope is seated. But its isvee seldom 
answer to this oracle within, it is eo seldom , 
that just the person we want to see comes.” } 








A man in earnest Gado means; or, if he 
cannot find, creates them. 





| the 
| and five rats to every acre, making a total 


| floral gems the saw 


| ingenuity in endeavoring to 
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Tue buffalo is henceforth to be protected 


by law, and it is to be that the use- 
less slaughter of these animals merely for 
their hides, or from wanton sport, will 
crane 


Aw Act of Congress authorizes the coin- 
age of twenty cent silver pieces, of course to 
be somewhere near on a par with greenbacks, 
or they will be bought up as soon as they 
are put into ciraulation. 


Tue most fashionable of Saratoga cot- 
tages rent for three thousand dollars for 
three months, Others bring two thousand 
five hundred, others two thousand, and so 
on down to five hundred, 

A BEAUTIFUL illustration of woman's love 
has jot been exhibited in Liverpool. A 
womas, to shicld her husband, who was 
charged with removing the end of her nose, 
swore that «he bit it off herself. 


Ix a little over three veare—from Feb- 


| ruary, 1871, to May, 1874—there were 29 


changes of Ministry in France, while in 
England, during the 37 years of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, there have been only 6. 

New On.eans has adopted the plan long 


pursued in London a Paris, and the 
street-car companies are obliged to refuse 


| transportation to a greater number of pass- 
lengers than can be accommodated with 


meala, 


THE last new thing in dry goods stores in 
Paris is a billiard-room for husbands and 
brothers, wherein they may beguile the 
time while their fair companions are making 
their purchases. A good luncheon and glass 


| of wine are also provided gratia. 


Hot ann, with ite 3,513,316 well-edu- 
cated inhabitants, has 1004 booksellers, 367 
hand-press printers, and 98 printers by 
steam, 153 paper manufacturers and whole- 
sale paper dealers, 87 bookbinders, 61 music 
sellers, 48 print sellers, and 10 map and 
chart publishers. 


Tue American process of condensing 
milk, invented by the late Gail Borden, of 
Texas, has been everywhere copied in 
Europe. Large works have been erected in 
Switzerland, and cows that feed in the finest 
Alpine pastures now furnish excellent milk 
for the city of New York. 


A LADY writer points out the fact, as 
worthy of notice, that “while the men who 
commit suicide are almost always unmar- 
ried, the women are married or widowed. 
Thi leads to the inference that, while men 
cannot live without women, women find life 
unbearable with men.” 


Tue President has signed the bill in- 
creasing the pensions of totally disabled 
soldiers and sailors, The act provides that 
all persons now entitled to pensions under 
exixting laws, and who have lost either an 
arm above the elbow, or a leg below the 
knee, shall receive $24 a month, 


A CRICKET match of a novel description 
took place recently at Melbourne. A num- 
ber of ladies went into training for a month, 
and played a match in excellent style for 
the benefit of the local charities. The red 
legs scored 62, and the blues 83. The la- 
dies declared they had thoroughly enjoyed 
the game. A proposal that they should 
lay in bloomer costume was departed 
rom. 


Some fellow in England makes a living 


| out of gullible people, who stopped grow- 


ing at an inconveniently early period in 
life, by advertising to make short people 
tall. At a London police-court, recently, 
a little woman who had invested eleven 
shillings in the hope of adding to her stat- 
ure, applied for sien, her investment not 
adding one inch to her height. 


AccorpInG to a late census there are 
350,000 cata in England, and a venerable 
grimalkin attatched to the editoral staff of 
London Standard estimates one mouse 


of 91,116,000 of these animals, consuming 


| grain enough to feed nearly 3,000,000 be- 
| ings. And yet some people do not like 


cata, 

Or ail places in the world to select as a 
retreat from the scorching heat of a June 
day, an ice chest is perhaps the last, and 
vet George Straubel did it. He had been 
suffering to some slight extent from colic, 
and was also perspiring profusely. Do what 


| he would he could not keep cool. The more 


he tried to keep cool the more he perspired, 
and at last the Priltiant idea «truck him that 
a brief retirement in the ice chest would do 
him up all right. It did the lager good 
and why shouldn't it do George Straubel 
good too? So he got into the ice chest and 
very soon felt cool enough. The perspira- 
tion was checked, and when Straubel got 
out of the ice chest the perspiration did not 
return, On the contrary, he couldn't get 
warm, and he continued to get colder and 
colder, until, in a short time, George Strau- 
bel was not only as cold as death, but he 
was dead, 


Now that the watering-place season is 
upon us, and Jenkins has the writing-itch, 
it may not be amiss to give this little gem 
an airing. The western paper in which it 
originally appeared shouldn't be allowed to 
have the monopoly of this brilliant ius: 
“The pen of Michael Angelo would fail to 


| describe the pot-pourri adornments of the 


mise-en-scene as presented in the gorgeous 
ne of Mr. Polyglott'’s Etruscan resi- 
se upon this nobby occasion. Ethiopia 
stretched forth her hands to enrich with 
' jes of 
nature's floral gifts, while strains dolee far 
miente music floated on cherubic wings to 
fan the ear of the deluded listener. We 
have gazed upon the somnolent lily floating 
on the dreamy Nile, and have plucked from 
their rocky the lichen growing in 
the crevices of Alpine peaks, but Niobe, in 
all her glory, was never to com 
with a scene like this.” 


Tue divinity that doth shape our ends is 
curiously exemplified in a story coming 
from England. In that country, recently, a 
mechanic having vainly exercised all Vis 
him a wife, 
advertised for one in a fit of despair. He 
was profoundly in earnest, and so was the 
dame who . They met, but 
whether it was the color of her hair, or the 
pe ad bg hy her disposition, is not 
said—but he didn’t fall a captive to her 
charms. He advertised again, varying the 
form of his po gmay np when he had 
aD answer went to see his correspondent 
with a heart beating high with hope. Alas! 
He found the equally persevering spinster 
again. A third time he woved Fate with » 
yet — uy worded beguilment. He 

the appointed of r 
‘twas she! Crushed to myth y 
vinced, like Mr. Swiveller, that destiny was 


full of he smiled, he conv 
and meekly at last wedded the i 
woman. 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


BY T. FEROUSORN. 








4 Sm, ene land that lies 
vy gates of sleep — 
A land of mem 

Where souls may laugh or weep — 
A land of hopes and — 

A lend that throbs and teoms 
With visions of the years 
That shall be aad have bees. 
And all the tol and tears 

Of all the lives thereia— 
This ie the Land of Dreams 


A land it is of mist, 

Wrapt ever in a cload 
Of gold and amethyst, 

like & woven shroud, 

Clings round it for all time, 

And veils ite woods and streams, 
Lest waking men should climb 

To those ethereal heights, 
And hide their shame and crime, 

Aad ¢ their dead delights, 

Aad spoil the Land of Dreams. 
A heanted land it ts, 

This visionary land; 


No living soul that strays 
Among ive pallid beama, 
And treads the silent ways, 
And meets the shado we there, 
Can find « sige oF trace 
To lay the secret bare, 
Hid im the Land of Dreams 


No rest from pain therein 
Rndures ; not much retief 


That stiugs it like a wasp 
If, through misty . 
Bome form we fain would clasp, 
That seems to smile, 
A tom slips our grasp, 
nd melts away io tears— 
Bech is the Land of 


Yet sights it has most fair, 

And sounds it has most eweet, 

And some may enter there 
Aod fad « calm retreat; 

But only souls most pure 
Bac trance Leseems . 

And these may roam secure 
Among the shining ways, 

And hear the strains that lure, 
And fled out all the grace 
Locked in the Land of Dreams. 

But, ah! the dead regrete— 

The mournful-vorced desires — 

The hope foregone that frets, 
The bope forecast that free— 

The things half understood, 
Where nothing is, bat seoms! 

The real world is good, 

The real world is blest— 

The world of fleeh and blood ; 
A weary land at beet, 
ls the pallid Laad of Dreams. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


BY AMY SKELTON. 


All quiet; a bright fire burning in the 
polishec stove; the pussy-cat purring v4 
ily on the velvet hearthrug; the clock tick- 
ing, like silver drops of water, upon the 
mantelshelf; and Mra. Ives’ needle glancing 
in and ovt of her work like a small ray of 
lightning. The children were all tucked 
anugly up in bed, for Mr. Julius lves liked 
to be quiet when he came home from busi- 
neas, and Mrs. Ives was the moat devoted 
and obedient of conjugal partners. It was 
an exquisitely neat room—a room where the 
sweet Lenpchement predominated in every 
nook and corner—a room to which the tired 
business man might look forward, all day, 
as a haven of rest and peace. 

The clock struck eight; pussy stretched 
herself drowsily before the fire, and Mr. 
Ives laid down the paper with a prepara- 
tory “Ahem!” 

“And now, Melissa,” he said, authorita- 
tively, “you may bring me your house- 
bills.” 

Poor Mrs. Ives started in her chair aa if 
a cannon-hall had thundered ominously in- 
to the silence of the coay little apartment. 
How much she dreaded the weekly recur- 
rence of this domestic ukase, was only 
known to herself. 1¢ was the skeleton in 
her closet—the one embittering element of 
her happy home-life—the haunting ghost 
that no diplomacy had yet enabled her to 
exercise, Yet, like a well-trained wife, as 
she waa, she brought the tiny packet of bills, 
and sat down meekly at her husband's side, 

She was a pretty woman, tall and 
ful, with straight, regular features, rosy 
cheeks, and my wistful eyes, that looked 
like brown velvet; a woman whore hands 
always were white and delicate, and whose 
dresses always seemed to fit by magic. 

Nor was Mr. Julius Ives a disagreeable 
specimen of mankind to look apon. He 
was large, and finely-formed, with dark hair, 
strongly disposed to curl at the enda, 
bright black eves. Yet, nevertheless, there 
was a certain curve in Mr. Ives’ upper lip 
that savored somewhat of the imperative 
mood. 

“ Butter again! that’s five pounds we've 
used within the week,” moaned Mr. Ives, 
checking off the various items of the grocer’s 
bill with the little gold pencil that hung at 
his watch-chain. “My dear, does Bridget 
grease the kitchen pans with butter ?” 

Mra. Ives cheek glowed. 

“ Now, Julius, what is the use of talking 
in that sarcastic sort of way? You don't 
seem to reflect that a family like ours can- 
not subsist on air—and you like to have all 
the cooking very rich, you know.” 

“Rich! I should think so. 


Ham—cod- 
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have stated my wishes on the subject with 
sufficient distinctnes 
Mra. Ives bit her coral lip, and sewed 
| away vigorously at her work. But if her 
thoughts could have descended in a shower- 
bath of words on My. Julius Ives’ devoted 
head, how they would have startled him 
from the calm complacency of his mood 
“ Yea, I'll economize,” thought Mra. Me- 

lisa, vindictively dragging the thread 
through the seams, “ It give him enough 
of retrenchment. Why will a man relin 
quish his dignity so far as to interfere in 
matters he cannot possibly understand 
I wonder if he thinks nine people can live 
on a pint of milk and two baked potatoes a 
| day? I wonder if he knows that 1 make 
| all the puddings and pies, and give out the 
| tea and coffee, and superintend everythin 

| myself? He might know it, if he would 
| take the trouble to inquire, instead of in- 
dulging in sweeping denunciations. 1 won 

| der if he ever suspects that I trim my own 
bonnets, and my own dresses, and make the 
| little ones’ clothes, and save unnecessary 
outlay. It's almost enough to make a 
woman wish she had never got married.” 


But then Melissa thought of the rosy lit- | 


| tle ones fast asleep upstairs, and concluded 


| on the whole, there were sume sunbeams in | 


her lot. 
. . . . * o * 
“Hallo, Elmer! why, surely, this isn't 
you?” 
“Well, I don't know whom else it can be,” 
coolly remarked the handsome, bronzed- | 


Mr. Ives’ office ; “and I've brought Harry | 
Lamarque with me—you remember him, 
don't you ?” | 

“Remember him—I should think 0. 
And we haven't met before since our col- | 
lege days. Well, I declare, this is a curious | 
coincidence! You'll both of you promie | 
to come and dine with me to-day at five, | 
won't you? Come—I'm sure you haven't | 
any other engagement, and I'll introduce | 
you to my wile.’ 

“T'll come,” said Elmer, promptly, “and | 
I'll engage to bring Lamarque with me.” | 

“ But you are not going ?” | 

“IT must—I've no end of business to | 
transact; but we'll have a regular chat at 
dinner, old boy.” 

Melissa had hardly despatched her little 
band of chubby-faced children to school | 
that morning, when the office boy came | 
knocking at the door with a note. 

” From Mr. Ives, ma’am—there ain't no 
answer.” 

The note ran as follows: 


“T shall bring two old college-mates, 
Elmer and Lamarque,todinner. Let it be 
on the table punctually at six. 

“ Your affectionate 
“Junius.” 

Mra. Ives folded up the note, and depos- | 
ited itin her desk, with a comical smile | 
hovering around her mouth. 

“ Economy is the order of the day,” she 
thought. | 

It was a bleak day, towards the end of | 
December, with a raw wind, and sky over- 
cast with leaden clouds, and Mr. ves’ nose 
was decidedly tinged with blue, ax he ush- 
— his two shivering guests into the par- 

or. 

“ Walk in, gentlemen—walk in and warm 
yourselves,” he said, with hospitable fervor, 
rubbing his hands, 

But, contrary to all his expectations 
contrary to the usual domestic arrangements 
wrevailing in that household, there was no 

re in the stove—the air was damp and 
chilly as that of a mausoleum. 

Julius bit his lip, and represwed the rather 
demonstrative expression that was rising w 
his tongue. 

“ Be seated, gentlemen; I will rectify 
this mistake immediately,” he said, leaving 
the room. 

“How is this? No fire, and the room 
like an ice-well !” was his petulant exclama- 
tion, as he met his wife in the hall. 

“ Coal is seven dollars a ton, Julius—it ix 
necessary for ua to economize,” returned 
Melissa, demurely. 

“Send the maid this minute to kindle a 
fire,” waid Julius, with his teeth chattering. 
“ And—my dear, you are surely not going 
into the room in that faded old dress ?” 

“Of course Lam. My beat silk is begin- 
ning to wear; and as | can’t aflurd another, 
I must be as economical as posible.” 

Julius Ives made a queer grimace; he 
didn’t at all like the operation of “ swallow- 
ing his own words.” And Melina walked 
into the presence of his friends, faded old 
dress od ah 

“ Six o’clock—isn't dinner nearly ready?” 
asked Mr. Ives, consulting his chronometer 
with a sort of warning glance at his wife. 
Melissa rose, and the same instant dinner 
was announced. 

Now Mrs. Ives was a capital housekeeper, 
who possessed the faculty of getting up 
tempting dinners on the shortest possible 
notice; so that Julius naturally expected a 
repast suitable to the occasion, What was 
his dismay on beholding the cold, hacked | 
joint of yesterday, flanked by a few potatoes! | 
Elmer and Lamarque took the seats dewig- | 
nated to them, with polite unconsciousness; | 














but Julius Ives looked as black as a thunder- | 


fish. By the way, Melissa, Jones says they | cloud. 


only buy meat three times a week—have it 
cold every other day. 
how to economize. I suppose you haven't 


“ Melisaa—what does this mean?” he 


Jones's wife knows | whispered. | 


“ Does what mean, my love?” asked Me- 


the least idea of what becomes of the joints | Lissa, with a face of the most innocent as- 


after they leave the table.” 

“T have no doubt of Bridget’s perfect 
honesty, Julius.” 

“Oh, no—of course not. But I do think, 
Melissa, it is a wife’s duty to pay some sort 
of attention to her husband's pocket.” 

“Our bills are not disproportionately 
large, Julius.” 

“They must be, my dear—they must be. 
Positively it’s enough to frighten one, just 


| 
| 
| 


| 


tonishment in the world. 

Just at that moment, the aix little Ivesex 
all burst into the room, shabby and patched. 
As a general thing, Julius was passing 
proud of his pretty, well-drewed children. 

“Go and get drewed, my dears,” he said, 
sternly. “ What on earth does nurse mean 
by allowing you to come down stains in thix 
outlandish manner ?” 

“ We are drethed, papa,” liaped out Mas- 


to run over these items in the housekeeping | ter July, with the boldness of conscious ree- 


accounts! © Sugar — raisins — oil—oysters ! 
Meliasa, do 1 keep a restaoram? If not, 
where do all these things go ?” 

Mra. Ives was silent. 

“ Bread—steaka—joint—two tons of coal ! 
Upon my word !” 

Still Mrs. Ives maintained complete taci- 
turnity. 

“Melisa,” aaid her husband, placing the 
bills rather emphatically on the table, “we 


| 


| 
| 


| is the matter? 


| 


titude. “Mamma laid out the clothes for 
uth. The thays it ith econ—econ—" 

But Mr. Julius Ives hurried and hustled 
the little ones out of the room, withvut 
waiting for any further explanations. 

“ Melinwa,” he said, earnestly, drawing 
his wife aside into the bow-window, “ what 
Are you crazy?’ 

“Not crazy, love,” returned Melis«a, 
sweetly; “only endeavoring tw follow the 


must turn over a new leaf—we must, posi- | jilustrious example of Mra. Jones, and ‘re- 


tively. Can't you retrench ” 
“ How?’ 


“In a thousand ways, my dear. Why, 





trench.’” 
“ But, my dear—-— 
“Pardon me, Julius; you said that my 


my mother never «pent half the money you | extravagant housekeeping was ‘wasting you 


contrive to spend, and there were twelve of | out of house and home.’ 
ua.” 


The milk, butter, cheese, and vegetablex 


I think thas alter 


| this you will hardly venture make that — 
“Your mother lived on a farm, Julius. | accusation a second time.” 


“My dear, I—I was a fool,” said Julius, 


were from her farm and dairy—the meat | with a choking sensation under the bow of 
and poultry were within her own barn-yard his cravat. “I won't interfere in house- 


and pasture. 
tute a comparison between her expenses and 
mine.” 


' 


1 do not think it fair to insti- keeping affairs again, I promixe you. I'm 


quite convinced that I know nothing what- | 
ever about the subject. Hereafter | will 


“ Oh, that’s the way you women all talk,” | leave it in your hands.’ 


said Mr. Ives, impatiently. “All I know is 


that there must be a screw loose somewhere. | axked Mrs. Ives, doubtfully. 


” 


You must economize! 
“ But Julios—”" 
“My love, don’t you see I’m just lighting 

my cigar? I never can smoke whea my 

mind is in anyway disturbed. Suppose 

dismias the subject. 1 am quite sure that I 


| 


“Pntirely, and without interference?” | 


“Entirely, and without interference,” re- 
turned Mr. Ives, decisively. 

Mr«. Ives turned to her puzzled guests. | 

“ Gentlemen, will you walk into the other 


we room?” abe asked, with a calm self-posse- 


sion that rather astonished them. As she 





looking gentleman who had lounged into | 


spoke, the folding-doors were thrown back, 
revealing an eb t little apartment bevond 

Julius walked to the head of a second 
dinner-ttable, with a most whimsical face. 
There were delicate roast fowls and a ham, 
while various vegetables were ranged in 
tempting proximity. The glaw and silver 
were all in a glitter, and a Sainty little dew 
sert was neatly arranged on the sideboard. 

Julius Ives’s whole countenance had 
cleared up with magical mptitude. He 
turned round and gave Vis wife a hearty 
kim, before he began to carve the chickens. 

What Mewrs, Filmer and Lamarque 
thought jost then is not on record; but 
when Melissa came in, subsequently to the 
after-dinner cigars, bright and smiling, in 
her “best silk,” with the little Ives clus 
tered around her, as fresh and rosy as so 
many pink and white daisies, they must 
assuredly have concluded that Juline knew 


what he was about when he married that site, and sat looking steadfastly at his brother | round, and the thing was done 


pretty woman, with her brown eyes and 
coral-red mouth. 
And before the evening was out Mr. Ives 
fancied that his domestic discomfiture was 
| too good a joke to keep to himself, and so 
he confided the whole story to his friends 
“Of courne Mra. Ives was right,” said 
Elmer. 
| “To be sure she was,” aseented Lamarque. 
| “1 tell you what, Jule, you made a donkey 
of yourself that time I” 
| Nor did Mr. Ives venture to deny the 
self-evident fact. From that day to this he 
has never said a word vod, had or indif- 
ferent — against the housekeeping bills. 
—_ ot 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE TWIN BROTHERS, 


It was a letter that had summoned Jas 
per Layton away from Millbrook so sud- 
dently. 

It arrived while Dora and Bernice were 
talking in that luxurious drawing-room ap 
stairs, and therefore Jasper found himself 
= alone to digest its contents; which ran 
thus: 

“OLp noy:—I hope you don’t intend 
age the remainder of your days in that 
slow old place. You shall not! I want 
you, and must have you. The beginnin 
and the end of the whole matter is that f 
am in trouble—dreadfully hard up, and all 
that sort of thing. You understand—I 
needn't be more explicit. But if you wish 
to save me from ruin, and yourself from 
disgrace, come back to the city a# soon as 
you receive these lines, or you will be too 
late. This is no idle message, and so you 
may discover to your cost if you neglect it, 

“ Puss..” 

Jasper's face grew dark with trouble as 
he read this singular epistle. 

“Poor Phil,” he muttered, “Into what 
new disgrace has the foolish fellow fallen, | 
wonder? Of course | must go to him. I 
am always going to him. His dilemmas 
sre generally so serious that I dare not trifle 
with them.” 

He heaved a deep sigh as he spoke, and 
the tronbled expression of his face deepeped 
perceptibly. 

Not for one moment did he think of dis- 
regarding the summons-—if such it could be 
called, Experience had taught him better 
than that. 

Consulting a time-table, he found that he 
had not a moment to lose if he expected to 
take the next train for the city. So he 
hunted up Mr, Lasalle, bade him a hurried 
good-by, left his adieux for Dora and Ber- 


euch they were indeed, was wonderful 
There was the same tall, graceful figure, 
the same high-bred face, the same courtly 
air and winning amile. One might readily 
have passed for the other, save that Philip 
looked more jaded and care-worn 

They were twin-brothers orphans —and 
a large fortune had been divided between 

| them originally. But Philip's patrimony 
had gradually wasted away under the con 

| tinual drain cansed by his debaucheries and 
heavy lomes at the gaming-table. 

“ Tou are welcome, Jasper,” he said, «it- 
ting down, rather nervous and apprehensive. 
“ T had almost given you up for to-night.” 

“1 got your letter, Of course | could not 
tarry long, after that.’ 

| “Hamph, You always were a good 

| fellow Jasper; as ready again to please me 
ag | was to please you.” 

| Jasper took another chair, directly oppo- 


for several minutes. He saw with pain and 
mortification that Philip's eves refused to 
meet his own, plump and fair, 
“What do you want?’ he aaid, 
did vou send for me?” 
“You know,” was the peevish answer 


“Why 


out of it,” 

Jasper sighed. It waa such a common 
occurrence of late for Philip to be “in 
trouble.” 

“What sort of trouble?’ 

“It's all about money matters, of course 
If it were anything else, 1 could bear it 
better, But I'm always in hot water—I 
have such a deaced run of luck,” and he 





pered foot, unconscious or careless how 
utterly seltish such a speech must sound 

“ITthink | understand the case, Phil,” 
said Jasper, more sternly than he often 
apoke, “It is uselew to mince matters 
You have called me down to New York to 
pay some of your gambling debt.” 

A tush mounted to the young man's 
temples. Some sharp sentences seemed to 
tremble on his lips, bat he suppressed them, 
and said, sullenly : 

“Ifyou will put it in that coarse way, | 
cannot help myself.” 

“ The truth should need no cover.” 

© Don't preach,” angrily. “You know | 
never could abide that.” 

“IT have no such intention, having seen 
the folly of it.” 

“Humph.” Philip shifted his position, 
and his eyes swept furtively over his 
brother's face, as if seeking to discover pre- 
cisely what he had to expect. 

“T's getting late,” he said, “and I'm too 
sick and tived to argue, Come out in plain 
language, and tell me if you will help me 
or not?” 

“ Have I not always helped you?” 

“Yes, sullenly, “ You needn't throw 
the fact in my teeth, though.” 

“Tow much do you want?” 

“ Five thousand dollars.” 

Jasper drew back, paling perceptibly 
“Good heavens! he cried out, sharply 
“Why, man, you are on the verge of ruin.” 

“Tt looks like that,” was the dogged an- 
awer 

“What will be the result if I refuse to 
aatia«fy your demands?’ 

Philip rose up. His face was ghastly, 
save two livid spots that burned in either 
cheek 

“ It's easily told,” he said, hoarsely, “1 
shall blow my brains out with the pistol 
you see on yonder table. You will figure 
in a sensation article in to-morrow's Herald 
as the tender-hearted brother of a suicide.” 

His look was frightful more so than his 
words, Weak in most things, he could be 
strong and resolute enough in this, and so 
one glance into his desperate face told his 
brother 

Shuddering, Jasper said, after a little 
silence; 

“sit down, I will not drive you to such 
a des; erate deed, just yet. You shall have 
the money, It will go as other thousands 
of mine have done, to pay your gambling 
debts, 1 know that, full well. i have 





nice, and de 

It was some time after dark when he | 
reached New York. Ile took a cab at the | 
railway terminus, and drove at once to a 
certain number in upper Broadway —a first- | 
class boarding house. 

The city clocks were just on the stroke of 
ten as he ascended the steps and rang the | 
bell. | 
A servant soon made his appearance — | 
sleek, well-filled, nice! y-dremed, just such a | 
person as one would expect loree in 8 aris | 
tocratic an establishment. 

“T wish to see Mr. Philip Layton,” said 
Jasper, stepping back into the shadow of 
the doorway. 

The servant did not recognize him 
“Mr. Layton is ill, sir,” he said politely 
“ He cannot see you.” 

“ My business is of importance; it will 
admit of no delay.” 

“I'm sorry,” anid the man, evidently used 
to importunisty. “I can do nothing mere 
than Seliver his messages. I was ordered 
wo refuse him to everybody to-night.” 

He turned, half closing the door, as if to 
end the matter then and there; but Jasper 
thrust his boot into the aperture 

will we Philip Layton,” he exclaimed, 
a sudden fire flashing in his eyes, “ You 
may go up and tell him #o.” 

The servant—a new one to Jasper 
stared a moment, tried to peer into the 
young man’s face, but, being baffled by the 


| slouched hat he had on, finally turned away, 


muttering. The imperious voice decided 
him 

“Very well, «ir, I'll take up your mex 
sage.” 

He went up stairs, and after a brief ab 
sence came down again with a note feelbly 
scrawled on tinted paper 

“Send up your bills at three to-morrow 


and I'll settle them.” 


Jasper stepped within the hall to read 
this message. His whole soul sickened at 


| thia evidence of continual hammering from 


He had not believed it was « 
It was clear enough now, why 


creditors. 
bad before. 


| Philip had sent for him. 


“ Lead the way to Mr. Layton’s at once 
he said to the servant, with an air of au 
thority. 

The man recoiled a step ortwo. For the 
first time, he now saw the visitor's face dix 


tinctly. 
“1 beg your pardon,” he «tammered. “()! 
course Mr. Layton will see you. I think 


’ 


he expecta you. You are his brother 

“ Yes, 1 am his brother.” 

“This way, sir, 1 am sorry you did not 
aay s at once.” 

Jasper silently followed the servant uj 
the richly carpeted stairs to an apartmen! 
on the second floor, where he tapped 
softly. 

“Come in,” said a subdued voice. 

Jasper entered, and found Philip lying 
on a sofa under the window, in a verr 
shabby dreming-gown, looking very pale 
and languid, as if he were really ill, or sut 


| fering from the effec of continned de 


bauchery. 

“ You!” he cried, starting up, as Jasper « 
tall figure cromed the threshold 

“Yes, Phil.” and they shook 
under the softly-shaded gas jet 

The likenew between the brothers, for 


hand- 


wasted your own fortune, and now are try 

ing to waste mine. But, hear me. This i# 
the last time I «hall ever stretch forth a 
tinger tosave you; so take heed. Even the 
most patient man cannot always endure. | 
fully believe it would be wrong for me so to 


“Pm in trouble, and you must help me | 


| Jove! T'll know before I'm done with it! 


| tapped the carpet nervously with his slip. | 


THE EBONY CASKET; 


where Jasper had hie roome as bright, 
handsome, debenaire as though nothing 
had happened. Hie haggard face had 
grown fresh and young-looking over night 
So lightly and easily could he throw off all 
trouble! 

Jasper was not in, but a letter lay on the 
table waiting for him, Philip untered 
nonchalantly through the reomea, whistling 
opera airs, and finally approached the table 
and took up the letter 

It wae one of those delicate, bescented 
affairs in which the feminine heart delights 
Phil turned it over wonderingly. A quick 
glance assured him it was very insecurely 


“By Jove,” he muttered, “I'm tempted 
to open it, and learn who is Jaaper's cor 
reepondent, Ile has no right to be so close- 
mouthed about his affairs.” 

A moment's hesitation, a quick glance all 


| The letter was from Dora Raymond, 
| written from Shrublandsa It contained an 
invitation to visit there at his earliest con- 
venience. 

Phil had heard of the Raymonda, and 
comprehended the position of affair: at 





once, 

| “This Dora is a great heiress, I've heard,” 
| he muttered. “ Jasper knows how to butter 
| his bread, after all, it appears. Humph! 
lL wonder if it would be of any use to try 
my own hand at that lithe game? Hy 


That's my last chance, to marry a rich wo- 
man, and I know it!" 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ANRU MEANT 

The soft rose-red of sunset waa in the sky, 
deepening rapidly into purple along the 
line of the river, and grown darker yet 
where the far-off circle of hills rimmed the 
horizon, when Mr, Raymond reached Shrub- 
lands with his young companions. 

The house lowkedt unusually bright and 
cheerful in the rosy glow, with the green of 
trees, and the clinging tendrils of vines, 
half-hiding, half-revealing its gray old walls. 

Before the door, fountains «plashed in 
marble basins, with a gentle murmur that 
lulled one with a sense of coolness and re- 
pose; the great entrance-hall was unusually 
quiet, for birds and beasts, macawa, monkeys, 
cockatoos, and all the chattering favorites 
in which the master of the house delighted, 
were sleeping, or fast sinking into that 
dreamy state which precedes repose, 

Giles Raymond paused in passing to give 
Limping Dick a poke with his gold-headed 
cane, and then laughingly tossed a handful 
of boa-bons into the paws uplifted to receive 
them. 

* Don’t tell me brutes cannot reason,” he 
said, airily, as he hel the way into the 
drawing-room, “Just look at that darling 
old Dick. He knew as well what to expect 
asa child would have done.” 

Bernice clung closely to Dora's arm, as 
they passed the gilded — in which the 
various peta were domiciled, An invelun 
tary shudder ran all over her, There seemed 
something strange, something horrible, in 
the eccentricity that could care to gather 
all these gibbering creatures together, She 
felt a dull sinking of the heart, when the 
house-doorm had onee fairly shut her in 
Hlad she been wise in coming back, after 
all? It was the same old house in which 
she had been snubbed and persecuted be 
fore, Could she hope for better treatment 
now’? 

Dora must have observed her shrinking 
om, for, turning, she bent a sharp, sud 
den look upon her face, “You are begin- 
ning a new life to-night, Bernice,” she said, 
in a low voice, “Bear that in mind, and 
let the wretched past aip out of your mem- 
ory as rapidly as ypomeibe.” 

“1 will try, dear Dora.” 

The drawing-room was already lighted, 





‘)W course all thie wae ver pretty ; bat 
somehow it failed to have ite oflect 
upon Bernice, She could not rid of the 


disagreeable impression that it wae gotten 
up solely for her benefit. Oh! what horrible 


thoughts she wae revolving in her mind. It 
seome! mean — ungrateful were try- 
ing to be a kind to her. Hew could the 


distrust them ? 

The evening seemed interminable. Mr. 
| Raymond chatted volubly, and seemed in 
the best of spirits. His wife amiably eshoed 
all his witticiems, and Dora sat by, with « 
half-scornful smile upon her lips, which she 
took no pains to conceal, Bernice was giad 
when the hour came for retiring. 

Mr. Raymond rang the bell, and said to 
the servant who answered it: “Bend Paty 
tilint here.” 

Patty soon came hobbling into the room 

a tall, gaunt creature, with a coarse face, 
crooked shoulders, and an ungainly limp 
Hernice could not & ctart at sight of 
her, She thought of singular letter (a 
tain Marthe had written, and to which f. 
had signed Patty's name. She thoaght of a 
thousand other circumstances with which 
Patty had been more or lew closely con- 
nected, . And, thinking of these, the geant, 
hollow-eved old woman seemed more witch- 
like and disagreeable than ever. Bu. she 
was in Mr. Raymond's confidence, & a cer- 
tain extent. wielded a power in that 
house no other servant held. Even Bernice 
had been there long enough to be isant 
of thie fact. Hence the attention had 
given to that forged letter which bore her 
nee 

She knew well that Patty could have 
made a great many startling 
had she been so disposed, 

Now the old woman started a little, and 
eved her all around, in @ strange, horrible 
manner that chilled Bernice’s bleed, 

“Tack again, Mine?" anid hoarse!y, 
like the croaking of a raven, “ It's no sar- 
prise to me, 1 expected to see you, soouer 
or later.” 

Mr. Kaymond turned, frowning, towards 
her 

“ You are to act aa Mim Vance's maid un- 
til another can be procured, Patty,” said 
he. “lease show her to a room, and ese 
that she wants for nothing.” 

“You, sir,” said Patty, with a bob and « 
grimace, 

“1 L--de not want a maid,” stammered 
poor Bernice, “Indeed, 1 would mueh 
rather do without one.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,” said Dora, “Of 
course vou must have a maid, Patty, show 
Mins Vance to the room next my own, I 
think she will like that better than any 
other.” 

© You, mina,’ 

Bernice could do no lew than rise, mur- 
mur a scarcely audible good-night, and fol- 
low the old woman from the room. 

Patty went chuckling up the stairs, never 
once looking back wotil they had reached 
the apartment in question. Then she paused, 
and her twinkling eyes awept all over her 
companion's shrinking figure. 

fou don't like me, mias,"’ she sald, 
leering. “1 can see it in your face.” 

Driven desperate, and scarcely knowing 


what «he said, Bernice answered : 


“No, I don't like you. 1 wish you would 
goaway. | want to be alone.” 

“Hlumph!” She laughed, and glared at 
the girl with something dark of menace and 
hatred in her beady eyes. “ There's nv leve 
lost between us, 1 am sure, And I'll ge, 
since you wieh it.” 

- I do.” 

“Very well—very well, mis, What an 
incomprehensible child you are—so free, ee 
outapoken.” 

Then, bending suddenly nearer she added, 
in a lower voive: 

* You're a fool—-a fool, mins, for all your 
wimlom, or you would never have come 
back to this doomed house !”’ 

Sosaying, with anotherdark look, whether 





and a tall, stately figure, in rustling silk, 
came towards them, from a distant alcove, 
as they entered, 

Was it Mra. Raymond? Bernice looked | 
up quickly, Two soft hands grasped her | 
own, and she feit a kins upon her cheek 

“Welcome back, my Near,” said a voice 
softer than silk—unmistakably the voice of 
the mistress of the house. 

“This is your home, Bernice, as long as 





countenance your dissipations.” 

It waa a long «peech for Jasper to make 
He sat quite «till, looking at hia brother 
with compressed lips as lowering brow, | 
when it was ended. Then silence fell. 

Philip broke it. With trembling fingers 
he pulled a check-book acrow the table to 
him, showing only in his increased agita 
tion that he had heard what was said to 
him. 

© This is yours, Jasper, You leftit, when 
vou came to see me the last time I aright 
have signed one of these cheeks, and pre 
sented it myself, and nobody would have 
suspected it was not you. But I would not 
be wo dishonorable.” 

Jasper recoiled, sharply. Quivering all 
over, as if he had looked some fearful peril 
im the face, he dropped one hand over the 
hook and held it fast 

“Pen and ink,” he gasped, rather than 
“You shall have the checks filled 


’ 


anid, 
and signed at once.’ 
Philip brought what wae needed from his 
desk. There was a «mile upon hix lips as 
he did so, He knew of what his brother 
was thinking. 

“The fool believes [would commit 
forgery,” he said tohimeeclf, © He ts fright 
ened to think he should have put the tempta 
tion inmy way. Bah! | would have don 
it, tow, but for the risk.’ 

Jasper’s pen went scratching over the 
paper. After a minute or two, he tore off 
the checks, five in number, each for one 
thousand dollars. 

“There is the amount for which you 
asked. Take it. You will get no more 
from me. I've done what I could I can 
do po more.” 

He pushed the strips of paper acrom the 
table to his brother li. waited until Philip 
had gathered them up and put thea satel y 
away in his purse. 

Then an irrepresable groan burst from 
him. He could wear no longer the mask 
ft sternnem he had put on 

“O) Phil! Phil!’ he eried, bending for 
ward suddenly, with both hand« shaking in 
the air, “We are brothers We are alone 
in the world lat what will 
must never forget that 

Hix eves were filled with tears Hix 
voice shook eo he could scarcely «peak 

“No” maid Phil, moves fan spite of him 
wlf, “we must not forget that You are 
mv good genius, Jasper If there 
thing true or noble about me, vou will bring 
it out, ifanyiexly can 

“You will try to mend your waye you 
wil try?’ : 

“ ve 4 for your wake 

“God bless you. God 
make you strong, my brother 


happen, we 


in any 


keep vou, and 
Obey ing an impulse he oe ald scarcely 
have resisted, he leaned forward and kissed 
Philip; then left the r 
Had he left good seed behind hin’ Ay 
Ghe best that ever was sown 
ground was shallow } 
*hilip came the next day to the hotel 


coma mned the bevtane 


b it, alas! the | 


you choose to ntay,”’ said Mr. Kavineond, | 
coming to her side, “We shall try to make | 
it very pleasant for you.” | 
“Ay! very pleasant,” echoed his wife ! 
Not a word was said of the singular man 
ner in whieh Bernice had left Shrablande 
not a word of that «till more singular adver 


| tixement Jasper Layton had found in the | 


columns of the Tlerald, It waa evidently 
thought best to ignore that part altogether 

There was a cilence in the room Mr« 
Raymond «at down under the brilliant pas 
jet, with her hands meekly folded. She 
looked the very personification of placid 
gown temper 

bhiverybody feltaslight constraint Shrewd 
ly olbwervant of this fact, Me 
solved to break through it at all hazards 

“We will have 


> 
Kavinond re 


quite a chinge here 


he sand, glibly “The old house shall echo 
to wasenil and merriment again It ha. 
hee@ silent long enough Now, vou and 


Deora are both with ue, we'll G1) it with gay 
company, Bernice; and you shall be hapyy 
ae the day i long 


but it was in an odd way, 


and his wife repeated the 
winsile with her 
eves blinking horribly 

“Yes my dear,” she murmured 

Pernice felt herself recoil from: the woman 
and the man, as though there were sone 
thing dangerous and deadly about them, In 
vain she struggled agaiet the feeling ; it 
could not be conqaered. Oh! what would 
she not have given at that moment tor a 
breath of the tree aur itende, acd the sen 
of security she had known at Millbrook be 
fore Dora nade her appearance there! Ss 
Was there danger for her hidden 
lurking jn that’ strange 


toaster ated miietrons 


curuy” 
unknown danger 
hicrtame, with ate atratige 

“| de not care for 


company, | whe mae 


“What a pity we did not learn « 
tionship sooner. Your. 
shall be lowed next to our own dear danugh 
ter” 

* Thank wou, Hester” 
stooping kiseed! bis wife « 


oustn bolose’« child 


jritte gallantly. “1 


never doubted your kind heart 


And Mr Raymond air of well as. 


ean\y 


of pity or menace thie time it would have 
been hard to tell, she was gone. 


CHAIVTER XIX 
A BIT OF EAVESDROPPING. 

Hernice passed a wretched night. Fore 
long while after Patty Giliot had left he:, 
the old woman's strange words and looks 
filled all her thoughts 

“Does she, too, know I am in danger?” 
whe said to herself, anxiously, “ Was it io 
her heart to warn me, just now 7 

Possibly, She might never know Rut 


| it werk be we Il, in any event, to be strictly 


on her guard 

Hefore lying down, she looked to the 
door, and found « belt, high ap, which she 
pushed into ite socket, thus securing herself 
ayainat intrusion, The ebony casket she 
hid underneath het pillow 

It waa very late when she fell asleep 
Horrible dreams, }i which she wae alwave 
the vietim of some terrible conspiracy, vie 
ited her pillow From one of these, pres 
ently, «she awakened with a start 

The house seemed very quiet, at first 
She lay perfectly still for some minutes, 
feeling that vague re stlesstiess one is eo apt 
to experience in a strange place 

Suddenly a sound caught her ear, Rhe 
held her breath, letening intently A step 
creaked along the passage a soft, gliding, 
cat like step. Then came another, sefter, 
more Hobee i a than the first 

lhoth ja mel before her door: there was 
slong lence then a muffled whisper out 
«ide, and the knob turned slowly 
ould hear all that passed — she 

Hutehe lay breath 
frightened that her 
heart almost ceased to beat 

Of course the door w {not wield = the 
beokt held it securely Then 
prtiine hore Whispering whe er 
1 brews 


Ihe hice ¢ 
even saw the knob turn 


leww, fined as etone, we 


there wu 
another 
than the firet ha 


set a asl rilenee, 


aw then starr ietin steps retreated 

Pernice drew a long, sobbing breath of 
relief She at baolt if right in the bed 
trembling aod all in a pempiration. It 
wis thus the agouy of uncertainty, eo briet 
in ite duration, so long when measured by 


a low souee. after a joarine Jasve me, le the acutenese of her suffer ng, left her 
hated ter tee PU) ak tie sere What cid it mean? She put her hat d 
Her vouce faltered, broke, and the eheen underneath the prilow There lav the 
{ tears wae ith hier eves rec « casket, ist as she had placed ab 
Love vou”! echoed Mr. Ravnioud, de Y \\ ae the sare Cemrilile iepuracy that had 
pong one of bis cool, taoist) bateds peor ead te role ber f at inthe t is@ by the 
her brow “We can promise to deo that ¢ uatwork | a Shrublemds? 
already Vor, lonely girl We have loved She cared mot f * the thought to tl 
i from the tiret, though veu were «low t t - te whoch it inevitably leds 
realize i aresl think ft tithes Rayiiond a 
Yew) nealded bas wale she must think unless such suspic lone we 
Now that we are united by the ties of banished effectually from her mind 
bleed, andl bnew that fact, of course we «hall And vet there «eemed to be no other 
learn to prize you all the more high! nto the would-be intrusion her precau 
Mre Raymond locked ap quickly The tone had baffled <0 stcoemefully 
ties of blood 7 ahe echoed At last «he laud down again t [we 
Her husband frowned @ littl, giving her long ba fore tter!¥ wearie! cut with uselows 
acharp glance “Yea, my dear, of cgure ojo ture, she fell ato a troulded sleep 
hmv coun bkliwe es child hase the Kavinond Both Dir Ravenond and his wife od her 
blood in her veuns keenly when she went down stairs the next 
“To be eure” Mre Raymond «miled. and morning But her sweet face showed 1 
abwently picked at the lace in her «leewes, signe of what ehe had suffered save a bags tat 


f the rela pallor 


“3 leopee oy slope well, dear,” said Mrs 


Ravmowdl, «weet 


Rernice forced herself t reply, with an 
uid uncyacern 


“Not very My dreaue were not plea- 
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“AbT’ with « quick, ebamt bok “Ih 
wee becaase you were tired, of ware T 

bad Coll in lend - 

— ume sher breakfast che went inte 
the grounds for « walt Bhe bad peuctre 
ted quite 6 distance int the shruldery 
when voice of the other wide of & thick 
hedgre, reached ber omre 

Pousing end listening © moment, she cae 
that the epeakers were the master am! mie 
tree of Rh rublancte 

They were comrereing very carnestiv. and 

y coon, as they came nearer, she beard 

re Raymond ay 

“ De vou think che euepects ur” 

“No.” was the anewer, in a tone that dee 
tinetly reached ber carn © Weve puller 
the wool over her eves pretty effectually, of 
you will pardon the vulgare 

“Whe. then did ahe belt her dear lant 
n ’ 

Reh! A @omane term 
afreid of thar cen shedowes rou 
1 drew no bed inference from that 

“Jem not afrant of my ehadua@. toile 

“Ne Meter You are one among ten 
theusend and there ware wind ae if he 
bead bh rmeee! beer I doula if vou have any 
nerves 

“Lknoew how te keep them under eulyex 
then 

“(hood 

There ear a moment's malene, 
Mre Ravenel acer! 

“Tm really afrand che heard «mething 
last migbet For all ber innewent looks | 
could ewe she ear not quite at case at brewk 
fnot 

* Hamph | i tent likels 

“And, aay what you will, | dow t like the 
laos of the belted deus’ 

“Heb! DT tell vou that meant nothing 

* Bhe did mot bolt her deat the beet thane 
she war here 

“Are you eure” 

“1 know che did wa” 

Thee the «ponkers pase! on and Hernine 
heard no more 

Bhe tarned giddily to retrace her atege & 
the house Hler heart was heavy with the 
mast dieme! foretxalings What had been 
dowlt in her mind wae fact deepening inte 
conviction, Danger ded threaten her at 
Khrublande though precasely of what nature 
she could nut tell 


To be contenued om our wert 


They are 
hoo 


bat Bernice doe not, evadently.” 
ead then 


——e: e- 


TALES OF THE OPERAS. 


et + SePhree fone 


DER FREISCHUTZ 


CHAPTER I 
THR CoMPmactT 


The scene of oor tale ve one of thowe dim 
vast forests of Crermany 
and glen and rock, and stream beanie with 
wild legends of the put 

On the Inet day but 
day of the vear a 
praenits 
met together on the green in front of the 


where every hall 


ne of the great bell 
tomultueue crowd of 
rangere had 


hunters, and forest 


village ton, te compete for the annual pri: 
given by their Prince to the beet rifleshet 
The day war drawing to a clome and the 
competition was alist ower, for 
shot would deevde whe wae the whoter It 
contre of the 


another 


= a snoceneful ome. the 


oleeve wae hit, and @ peasant named 


Killian bere off the much ocoweted medal 


which conferred on hin the proud tithe of 
King of the Markenver for the emeuing 
twelwe monthe 
The pow of the non profesional riflemen 


wae titihenindledt They danced, and aang 
and quatted bogwe draught of Hquer, andl 
eored the uneuccesefal forest muogere, until 
a fleroe quarrel sowmed to be tenqemnding 
bot tltimately. through the landhord « pnoter 
vention, the threatened «torm blew over 
goed humor and goad fellowship once agai 
revailed, awl after «a fimal drinking of 
veaithe and a merry dance, all departed 

Saveonhe a tounge manger tated Tend yt 
whee was tncdily cotting at @ table on front 
of the san, tmerwed po better reflection 
bie faslure to won the heart 

He wae the favorite preiege of Kun the 
heml ranger of that forest, be 
there hac 


hereditary 
teeon whowe danghter and hinweel! 
long eulmistes| a cleep and sincere mutual at 
leachment Sucewss today would have fore 
shadowed sueome tomorrow, when a trial of 
ehill wae to lake 
Prince Ottuear, which would either win hi 





place in the presence of 
f her whom he « ardently lowed 
hbeirehip to Kuno's high 
fo renewed! failure, oneign 


the hand 
and give hin the 
oflew, or, in oan 
inremvecdiable 


baw dye pow anil prepects 


Pot the hand of the head rangers 


dewpoait 
daughter must be leestowa@el on bas ape sited 
ecw and that appommtinient would be 
the ome great ~ te be given bw the Prince 

' 


in person to the best shot of the last an 
pracipal day of the meeting 

Hitherto, Redolph had heen renowned 
alarve all hue fellow foroeters for the accurey 
ail presen of his aim, and wetil « few 


lays age. hie victory at the coming moeting 
had heen ocumeiderald certain, but, for the 
make the mut 


The deer and wild 


last week, he had seemed 
unaccountable failures 
tawar pase une athed Bitiivwt under the 
very musale of his onoe umerring fle, and 
notwithstanding every effort t had not 
lately comtritwted a single head of game t 
Ue ( antle Lanter 

No ome could tell the oause 
ail rath 
har rifle the same favorite « 


f thas etratige 
Hie habite were extreniely sober 
kt weapon whict 
his peeowiler and 
make, and fs 


hed woo him such renown 
baal! { the very chomuet 
nishesl, as heretofore, from the Castle ar 


and yet he ooukd hit mothing 


mor 

r tmagh, witchcraft, sonery’ Wh 
cmld tell’ 

There was one, or the legend sproak- 


falsely, a fellow ranger, whose honeiv habits 
aid mysterious bearing had lately beowne a 
milyert of remark through all the meaghbor 
hema 

That man was he who now stole in from 
the glaom, seeming almost te rise out of the 
earth, and thus acweted the dee jcmnding 
love@ 

Se vow are stil! here, oumnrade * 
Tm gied of that” 

“Glad* Why? You are forever haunt 
ing my steps, Caspar What doe it all 
mean’ | eieh to be alome 

: Humph That ie all the gratitude | 
get for the amistance I come to proffer 

“ Amestance’ What asuctance *” 

“Well epeak of iat preeentiy Wha: 
have you todrink here * othing bat sour 
beer’ Faugh! Let as crack a twatle of 
wine together before we talk about busines 
What bo, landlord’ Bring us a lettle of 
your beat old Khenich wine and « couple 
of goblets.” 

“IT have no inclination tw drink,” replied 


Redolph, relapsing int his melancholy 
reverie 


Well 


“No; you must excuse me” 

I won't excuse rou ™ 
Roedolph was too utterly can 

PET es typ anh, ceowee 





Why, whet om earth eile vou” coo 
tenueed to he poured out the wine, 
which the lamdiond had placed om the table, 
and pushes! a brimming goblet over to the 
voung forester 

Nothing that eine can cure 

I bese pethap- something Urat / con,’ 
reeqearded the other. in a tome fall of me 
ra femme 

Vihat mean vou 
starting op ith intense earnertners 

But down, comrade,’ replied ( aeper 
coolly, “Link that goblet of gonl wine, 
and then I'll tell vou t what | allude 

Awd the deepening boy, after gemng 
fieediy at hee companion for a moment, au! 
onewuntering « look of even greater in 
temerity, dremel the glasee t) the very leat 


demanded lualolph, 


droge 
Now epenk aad he 
1 will 


solemnly) «wear newer ty mention to a living 


ujyem the comdition that vou 


wml what 1 am about to revee 


l ewear i” 
lu well I know, oomrwle, vou are a 
moan of ar wor sel To traet t) vou tem 
pleatie 
You may de = 
L seten Ilave vou never heard there 


are certain strange, myetetwms and ocoonlt 
intelligences wheeh pomesr, and under oer 
tain coreumetance can transmit to human 
being, vast eugernatural power” ” 

“| hawe beard & bat T can scarcely be 


lheve 1” 

Heat 1 dene ot 

You d exclauned Readolph, ring 
from bie seat, on aloveet terrified astenieh 
thent 

Yew: positively Why, what de vou 
blanch at’ Sit down, and listen te me 
quvetly and calmly You have, no douwlt 


heard and beliewe that the great grand«ire 
of cur present ¢ hief ranger owed his appoint 
ment to that office to an almost incredible 
feat which he accomplished with hix rifle?” 

“Thave heard, and from each authority 
that I do belliewe it.” 

You beliewe that when the ancestors of 
thie Prime, and of thie same Kune, were one 
day pursuing the chase through this very 
forest, they «aw, in the extreme distance, a 
stag in full fight, upen whowe back war 
bound «a poor hunteman, whe, having com 
mitted some offence against the forest law 
was thus doomed to a death of tortare 

“Edo? 

“Nod that the 
man's horrible eafferings. offered te create 
and bestow the office of hereditary keeper 


we 


Prince, in pity for the 


» whoever saved hie life’ 


"TD adit that, ton” 
And that Kuno'« great grandeire rareed 
his rifle. fired. and that the «tag fell lifeless 
while the man remained unhurt, You thik 
all thie i true” 
ae 
‘ Huey ' Well, many procpele enrd that 
rifle wae flooded with a charmed ball 
1 never heard that, and | chon't belewe 
I do, for the simple reason that I hnew 
You know at 
“Yoo. And you love Agatha” 
Woaonde canned « tpree how dearly 
"Well, here 
bor what rte pwowe 
mder bint 


’ 
take mw rifle 
o 
“Yiu sew ve womring in the 
wk * 
‘scarcely 
Nu matter Take aim 
"| cannot take aim at that which TD hardly 


atv fire 


nee 
lire I repeat! 
Kedtotph tired 
panee a large black eagle fell lifelem at their 
fowt 
The voung forester was bewildered with 
back to hie 


ad after a few moment 


astowishment, and staggered 

seat, acaroely able to Vreathe 
Nnother goblet of thie famous Rhenish ' 

\eclatied Caspar pourtog itent with a sar 


domie smile, and handing it te his companion 


whe emptied the glaw at a draught, with 
wellntgh delirious eagerness 
Keep col, ovmonmele cortinued he 

Well, what do wou think now 

“What an Tote think mermured the 
young lower 

“Well, the forester who can make ench a 
shot ax that ought, TP think, to win the prine, 
wal Caspar, filliag his own goblet Viere’s 
health to the charming Agatha, and succes 
my friend" and he, tow 


fe vou to terre. 
drained his glam to the dregs. 
Am | dreaming muttered Koa Ipoh 
No eertainiy net” 
7 nded the other “You 


eententiously re 
peroenve your 
Wl hase net wet clewerted vou 


Pt that bathe” 


Wel’ 
“Plow was it made ® 
“Varph! Dt was made by 
What’ 


A certain charn 
Are vou sertou.* 
T wae never low inelined to pest 
Hlave vou any niet 
“% my etock 
the last of «even 
Can another be peu 
“Not one, but 
“How”’ At 
therm 
“Will wou moet me to-night” 
“Vee Where” 
“Tn the mouth of the Wolf Glen 
At that horrible place? 1 os 
* You lack the courage.” 
* Te vou dare inentt me 
Will wou HOoe pe my offer?" 
1 will Yet tis a fearful sport 
“Psha!l Tt has a bad) reputation, vou 
L think it neither better nor wore 
of the sort And, after 
all. the easting of these «ame bullets is mere 
and reeetu 


evbhatietedt That was 
cured?’ 
everal 

truest 


any om | Prose 


mean 
than any other place 
bore play toa man of courage 
tion 

“Twill come” 

“Tf wou de not, wou will lowe Agatha to 
mormew, as serely as the moon ie now rising 
Her doom will be a broken 
shame and dix 


m vomder «ky 
heart and death 
homer ' 

“Come weal, come woe Twill meet] you 
the night 7 

Tie well’ 

“At what howe?” 

At mondmaghe 

At midnight 
And the tempter and his hope t-for vietim 
— hands on their compact, and parted 
mw the bell of the neighboring monastery 
tellexd mime 


verre 


. m be it” 


CHAPTER I 
THE CHARMED BUL LIT. 


At the same hour as this momentous inter 
view, the beautiful Agatha and her gay 
cousin Anne were seated in an old-fashioned 
aparunent of the head-ranger’s hunting- 
ladge, converming about Ube inauspicious re- 
wult of that day » shooting, and the still more 
important trial-ehot of the coming morrow 

room was well-nigh filled, and the 
walle almost entirely covered, with cole- 
brated trophies of the chase; even the arms 
and backs of the chairs were curiously fash- 
ioned of branching stags’ horns; and the 
halfdosen drinking-cups, which stood in 
proud array on a side-table of black oak, 


were of the same material, heavily and richly 


mounted ia silver 


(rver the vart chimney-pieos, in the fire 
place of which « rear pile of loge blaze 
aml crackled merrily, humg the carefully 
preserved head uf the very whiek Kune > 
ancestor hat sled when be gnined his hered 
itary office ; and, imunediately facing ik, on 
the oppomste wall of the apartment, was en- 
pended the portra:t of the man beneath Un 
aim of whome unerring rifle the animal fel! 

The table at which Agatha aod her merry 
courin were seated stood by the wall, opya, 
site the fire-place, immediately under the 
old portrait, which seemed gasing down 
upon them from ite heavy antique frame 
with the weird wistlulness aa depart! 
eperit. 

tut where can Kedoelph be daying ’ 
ward Agathe | newer knew him to he « 
late Ledore 

He i net far off, probably giving an 
eatra clean-up to hie nfle, in readiness for 
tomorrow.” 

Ah! tomorrow —tomorrow! LT kaow 
mt why, bot | feel an enaccountable dread! 

{ the comming trial, 

“Nay vou distree voureelf unnece 
warily clear Agatha, Kodolph has certain!» 
been slew ding wildly for the last few dar 
lust that ie no euch great wonder, All the 
Come, cheer up! 
I try im vain to banish the 
They cling to me in 


rangere doit oceastonally 

“1 cannot 
gloomy foreboding» 
spite of every effort 

Nonmeense ' 

This old hunting-lodge, although I wa- 
born in it, seems to-night more dreary than 
usual 

“Why give way to euch strange fancies! 

“A myrterious gloom seems to pervade 
everything around 

‘shaw! you are worrving vourself with 
out reason. Take a glam of wine; it wil! 
cheer you up 

No, thank you I feel aw if it would 
choke me tabelpbs bever touches wine 
that's one comfort.” 

‘Redolph i « fine, noble fellow,” replies! 
Anne | only wieh L was sure of ine 
half mr geomnd a huxband. ¢ ome, do © one 
Klan 

“No, Leannet. | know not why, bet the 
very thought of wine makes me shudder 

Ah’ that i« another foolish fancy.” 

“1 cannot help it” 

I really do think, evmsin Agatha, that, 
with a litthe more firmness, you could.” 

1 will try,” murmured poor Agatha 
“Hark! ‘tie nine o'clock and Kedolph ha 
not vet returned 

While she was speak ing, the monastery 
bell tolled The portrait, beneath 
which they were ssatting, fell with a loud 
crash upon the table at the last stroke of the 
hour, and, at that very moment, the unhal 
lowed compact between her lower and bi« 
companion was being ratified by their hand 
greep in frowtof the village inn 


nine 


ferey' merey!” exclaimed the terrified 
girl 

Hlew niv soul! said the «tronger-minde 
None, “Well, that really wae somewhat 


startling, | comfonw 

“Tt is an evil omen! murmured Agatha 
wbocncdele ring 

“Tt as nothing of the sort,” replied the 
other that's what: 
im. amd for a kreuteer we can buy a dozen 
I never, in all my lit 
caw euch a timorous creature as vou have 


“tt ina rusty old nail 


new ones | declare 
bree ene 
* | cannot help it! 
Detveberl pode bee tay crag 
(hut in the forest, perhaps, watehing for 
poachers 
"ath, dear’ ob, dear! 


Where, on earth, enn 


That terrible 
pocture ! 
"Drone t bee 


I'm getting quite ashamed of having such 


a fool, Agatha’ To wow that 
acnen | 

"Ah, pray don't «peak 
Anne 

* Bat Duet and will) Ttell vou plainly, 
if vou don't cure wourself of these childi«h 


harshly, cle ar 


imaginings before vou are married, vou had 
better keep single, for you'll make Kodelpah 
mirerable’ 

“Oh, don't say «0, DT implore vou 

‘You will, And then he ll shoot or drown 
hime, of something of that <ort, a» sure 
as you're alive.’ 

* Pray don't.” 

And then vou'll be left a disconsolate 
widow 

“Na, no!” 

“With your hushand’s death upon vour 
out sence,” 

“To will tey- Twill try to overcome my 
foolish weakness.” 

“That's right. And a« hand work « one 
of the best cures in the world tor the mel- 
ancholics, get me a hammer and a nail, and 
let us wee of we can'tfix the ugly old soner 
up om his place again The idea that a 
trumpery morsel of old canvas, and a rusty 
nail, and a worm-eaten bit of wood that vou 
couldn't well light a fire with, should cause 
such a commotion’ It is positively dix 
gusting’ | have a great mind to throw the 
whole lot on the smouldering log We 
might get up a blase with the paint, per 
haps” 

(oh, Anne, pray don't tlk in that 
wav sail Agatha, as she brought the 
hammer and a large nail, while her active, 
lively litthe cousin straiughtiway proceeded to 
mount upon the table, and drive in the new 
suppert 

“Td not only talk, but, for two pins, I'd 
do Wt) reamed Anne, hammerng away 
with great energy Ile most have been a 
hormad, ugly old wretch, if that i* anything 
like him! | wouldn't have married a man 
with euch an awful face, if he had heen a 
prinoe | There —that will do for the nail! 
That's fast « nough! He won't come down 
again for the next fily vears, | promise 
you’ New, hand him up 

And with « little, faint-hearted assistance 
from Agatha, who could scarcely suppress a 
shivkder, a she amisted in lifling the heavy 
old picture, it was soon replaced in ite poni- 
thon 

The olf portrait had scarcely been re 
sored to it place, when Rodolph entered 
the rowm, apparently in unusually good 
apirita 

“Here I am at last, vou see ' 
dolph, gaily 

“Ves: but why, truant, ded vou return 
= late T° asked Agatha, pov fully 

‘ Ketter late than never, my darling, as 
the old proverb rum | have gun news 
for vou.’ 

“Ch, Lam so happy ! 

After nearly a week of constant failure, 
my skill secme to have returned I have 
killed a splendid stag in the forest since 
surmlown, ” 

— should have aid a black eagle. 


said Re- 


Had he dome eo, the ladies would hawe com. | 


sxdered it ominous, He, therefore, did net 
mention the fact 

“There! are you pot ashamed of your- 
elf?’ sad Anne, archly, to her now happy 
owen 

“ Ashamed of what’ inquired Reodolph. 

“Nothing No matter, now,” replied 


“ But | must leave you again almost di- 
rectly.” 

* Leave us s avon | Why’ 

“ The stag must be taken to the (astle to- 
night.” 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear! | almost wish you 


hed ot come aiall’ It ie very tantalising 
Where bave you left the creature * 

ln the forest, pear the Wolf's Glen.’ 

tomnl gracious! It i« aid the place &» 
the abule of evil spirits 

A mureery tale, to frighten children.” 

And that the demon hunter har taken 

p he alxxle in that hollow.” 

lear Agatha, bow can you be = super. 
aitious? Lf the Prince's wood-ranger« 
were to allow themeclves to be influenced 
lw such fables, one-half of the game in the 
forest would be given up to the tender mer 
we of giprics and px rr.” 

Now, really, dear Agatha, | must take 
pert against you in thie matter, HKodolph 
is perfectly right; no man is fit to be a for 
est- ranger whe can be frightened by euch 
imaginary dangers.” 

Hesides,” added Redolph, “1 presume 
vou hope 1 aball be succesful in the con 
text tommorrow 7" 

(oh, ye , 

And that I shall be proclaimed your 
father's sucoemer * 

Of course I do.” 

Aud would you have it said that 1 was 
afraid of guing to the Wolf's Glen at mid 
night” 

"At midnight!" echoed the timid girl, 
relapsing into her fears 
“Atany hour when duty called me.” 

Ah’ replied she, with a sigh; “ you 
may talk forever, but you canmot convince 
me. I have an unspeakable horror of that 
place 

‘Nay, my darli 
give me one k ine 
“So soon? 

“Yor; that is, unlew gon wish me to be 
kept im that ‘horrible’ neighborho nd eatil 
midnight!" replied he, gaily, but «till with 
a forced emile. “ Farewell, dear love! To 
morrow morning fou will see me here at 
dawn, safe and sound, depend upon it.” 

“Cood-bye, dear Kodolph !" murmured 
vhe, as he left the apartment. “May he be 
preserved from danger!" she maid 

And, falling on her knees before an image 
of the Saviour, which hong in the ante- 
room, to which she had accompanied him, 
Agatha uttered a fervent prayer for her 
lover's safety 

May it not be that this heartfelt —— a 


. have no fear, Come, 
ye must part now.” 


ton of the innocent girl was hear and | 
registered above? 
. . . . . 
It is clone on midnight, and in a gloomy 


hollow of the Wolf's Glen knelt the man 
who had tempted Rodolph to do a deed 
which might end in the young lover's de- 
struction, and give the tempter another 
respite from the power of the 
fend whom he served 

There he knelt, in the midst of a circle of 
human «skulle and the bones of the dead, 
wid other unholy appliances, gathered with 
wacrile gious hands from decaved 
gibbets, and the dens of wild beast« of that 
vast forest, who had made the babes and 
children of his brother men their prey 

“Self preservation is the first law of na 
ture,” muttered he . 
but natural that | 
tates.” 

And soon from the same, but now far dis- 
bell, on which the hour of 


~ven vear 


tombs, 


should follow its die- 


tant, Monastery 


jaaw hie feet had claws 
“and it ix, therefore, 


| 


nine had struck when their compact was | 


made, there boomed forth the last stroke of 
midnight, as Roedolph, true to his appoint 
ment, rushed down the precipice, ves stood 
undaunted, beside the magic circle 

“Your hand, comrade. You are pun 
tual, To see,” said Caspar, as, with a grip of 
steel, he seized the voung forester’s hand, 
and drew him rapidly within the cirel 
“ Now everything ix prepared—all is ready 
Will vou cast the balle vourself ’ 

“No; that was not our compact,” re- 
plied Redolph, in’ tones that he vainly at- 
tempted to render firm and fearless 

Stand there, then Whatever vou mav 
vee or hear, do not utter a «viable, Shoald 
strange forms appear, and singular beings 
amist us, vou need have no fear; 
but if vou «peak, even one word, vour life 
may pay the forfeit, If von see me falter, 
which, perchance, | may, though net from 
fright, repeat after me each evilable I utter, 
or our labor will all be vain, You under- 
stam’ 

“1 do” 

“ Then, now to work 

And he bent thrice over a erucible, which 
row outoof the earth at the third wave of 
his hand from east to west 

At this instant a terrific storm burst over 
the forest, rooting up trees, flinging gigantic 
branches in all directions, and destroying 


everything which came in ite course 
al bd . *. . 


cme te 


The oriyinal manuseript containing the 
old German le gend here devotes no leas 
than fourteen pages to a detailed description 
of all the cabalietie words, and signs, and 
revolting ceremonies, and unearthly ap 
pearances, and horrible vells, which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the casting of the 
seven enchanted bullets; but it is needless, 
and would be wearisome beyond sufferance, 
to encumber our pages with them. People 
now-a-dave no longer believe in Albertus 
Magnus and Trismegistns and their oceult 
savings and doings; «0 the reader must lx 
content with the knowledge that the ball« 
were successfully cast; that Rodelph nei 
ther blanched nor apoke, and that the whole 
ended to use the idention! quaint, but ex 
ceedingly plain, words of the original Ger 
man recounter of the tale—“in a suffocating 
and indeseribably wast quantity of flamer 
and sulphurous amoke,” through which 
Caspar and Rodolph, with much diftienlty, 
ae their wav from the glen 


CHAPTER III 
THE FATAL BULLET. 

Although the night had been unusually 
tempestuous, the morning sun rose bright 
and clear, Nota cloud appeared in the sky, 
and the birds were adiinn their matin 
song as merrily as though the soft, exhilar 
ating breere, which now blew gently among 
tho bounches on which they au, had never 
been otherwise than thue— calm, and quiet, 
and refreshing 


Agatha and her cousin were breakfasting 


| im a pretty little room overhung with wood- 
| bines, jessamines and roses, forming a strong 
| contrast to the gloom of the apartment in 
| which they had pased the preceding even- 


ing. The former, though «till pensive and 


| thoughtful, appeared to be in much better 


| 


| 





apirits than on the night before. Their con- 
versation, of course, turned on the great 
storm which had, about midnight, passed 


| over the forest. 


“Tam very glad to hear you were able 
to sleep at all,” eaid Anne. “It was truly a 
most fearful tempest.” 

“1 never heard the wind «reech and 
how! so in all my whole life.” 

“ Nor did I. Were you not afraid >” 

“I wan, and lest the old house 
should blow down about our ears; and then 

thought of Redolph's being out in the 

on much «a mear that horrid 
Wolf's Glen, and terrified me «til! 
more. Then I had such a strange dream.” 

“A dream! Oh, pray, let me bear it” 

“Well, I seemed to be changed into a 
white dove.” 

“ That's good.” 
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“ And, as | was silting on a tree, some 
horrid, grim-looking man aimed at me.” 

“Ol! that's bad! 

“ Well, there stood the terrible man, 
his gua.” 

“ Seill aimed at you * 

“Yeu; and I could me right down the 


with 


barrel.” : 
“Goon. Didn't he fire? 
“Ah’ he tried He pulled the trigger, 


for 1 heard the click.” 

“No doult. Birds have excellent ear” 

“Don't be a fool. L won't tell you another 
word.” 

“Nonsense' I'm quite serious, I assure 
you. Go on; you got to where the gun 
mined fire.” 

“Well, I sought to fly.” 

“ And, being a bird, of course you could 
have done so, had you liked.” 

“Not another word will I speak.’ 

“Now, pray, let me hear the rest. I'm 
sure | only made a very natural observa- 
tion. You sought to fly-——well?” 

“ But I was in «ach deadly fear.” 

“ Yo ” 

© That I fell from the tree 

“Yeu” 

“ And then the dove dixappeared.” 

“You mean the man disappeared.” 

“No, I don't; it was the dove.” 

“But, you were the dove. Ilow could 
you disappear from yourself?” 


“I doen't know; but the dove disap 
peared.” 
“Well, go on; it’s quite as good as dreams 


usually are. Proceed.” 

“And in it place there was a large black 
eagle lying at my feet.” 

“Ah! that black eagle ix very bad.” 

“De you really think so?” 

“Well —stop—no. U pon second considera- 
tion I think it is good, for the eagle was ly- 
ing at your feet. Was it dead” 

“ Yea ” 


“Then, that ix capital '” 

“Do you really think «0; or ix this only 
another of your jokes?’ 

“| don't think so; I'm sure of it. You're 
the dowe, and the black eagle was the hor 
rid man with the gun. ' 

“ True.” 

“And now I'll tell you a most remarkable 
dream that my aunt once had.” 

“Oh! pray do There's nothing that I'm 
so fond of as a good dream,” 

“ Listen, My aunt was lying in bed one 
moonlight aight. She thought—poor old 
soul! —that she wasn't asleep ; but she was. 
Well, the moon was shining brightly, and 
the door suddenly creaked on ite hinges, 
and slowly opened; and there came into the 
room a most horrid-looking hairy monster, 
with, oh! such bright orbs, They glared 
like live coals; and, as he moved, his chains 
rattled. And he came on and on—nearer 
and nearer to the bed: and then she saw the 
awful creature had a long tail; and, of 
course, that made her more frightened than 
ever, for she felt certain it wae the Old 
Gentleman himself—expecially when she 
So «she screamed 
and shrieked till she raised the house; anc 
the servants came rushing in, and found the 
poorold lady sitting up in bed, pretty nearly 
in aswoon: but the ghost had vanished, of 
coure,”” 

“Yes: and what did that dream por- 
tend?” 

© Ah, nobody can tell that! Some of the 
servants said they didn't think it was a dream 
at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Recause they found the big house-dog 
under the old lady's bed.” 

“Oh! for shame, Anne, to make such a 
fool of one!” 

“My dear cousin, it ix a true dream; of 
that T aim certain! But, come; it ie high 
time we thought of going to the shooting 
ground.” 

And, with a merry langh, she took 
Agatha’s arm, and they proceeded together 
to their bed chamber, to don a fitting dress 
for so important an occasion, 

. ,. . * * . 

The old German chronicler relates | 
Agutha’s dream, and the annt’s ghost story, | 
with great gravity, declaring, in a copiour | 
note, that they are absolutely necessary for | 
a full and proper comprehension of the 
legend; so we translate it freely for the | 
benefit of our readers, althongh we hardly 
ace what it has to do with the casting of the 
charmed bollets, and the consequences that 
arose from that act of profanity, 

. * . . 

The denowement of our legendary tale is at 
hand; and here onr old) German ascribe | 
enters into a vast lot of particulars concern- 


. 


| ing the dress and accoutrements that were 


worn by Prince Ottecar and the courtiers 
and attendants, who on this last day hon- 
ored the shooting ground with their pres 
ence. He also introduces an immense 
quantity of dialague, showing how Caspar 
gave Rodolph four of the seven magic bullets, 
and hew the latter, having tired off three of 
them with amazing success, was requested 
by the Prince, as a tinal proof of «kill to 
take aim at a certain white dove, which was 
sitting, at a very considerable distance, on 
the branch of a tree. He next goe on to 
relate how Kodolph tired his fourth and last 
bullet, which, instead of hitting and killing 
the dove, «truck and killed Caspar, althongh 
he was standing quite out of the line of fire. 
He then proceeds to explain that the dving 
man confeswed that, having fired hie three 
balls away carly in the morning, he fully 
expected the fiend under whose especial 
auspices they were cast would guide the 
other to the heart of poor Rodolph’s« in- 
tended bride; indeed, his infernal majesty 
had made a private bargain with him to 
that effeet, but that the ballet—tinding the 
young lady's head protected by a conse- 
erated wreath of roses which had been 
blessed by a holy hermit—of course turned 
aside, and was directed by the fiend to go 
and kill Caspar himeelf. 

And thus poetical justice was done to all 
parties, and everybody who deserved it was 
made supremely happy 

The recital of this termination occupies no 
lew than twenty-seven pages of the original 
Ms., and we think that we exercise a wise 
discretion in merely giving an abridgement 
i 
of it aS ns Soe 

SceNE IN A GiRAVEVARD.—Wife—“ Ah, 
husband, do you see this beautiful capping’ 
How delicately cut is the pure white stone !” 
“Yes, very pretty.” ife—" But, Wil- 
liam, have you no taste for art? You don't 
enjoy these things as Ido. Just notice this , 
slender column of immaculate marble, with } 
the touching question so beautifully carved, | 
*Do they mie me at home”” “ Yea, [ 
see; and here is her name on the foot-stone | 
—4t, A.B. Yes, | gues they mise her, if) 


that was her name.’ And there came a! 
silence. 


> © <i 
THERE are men who, to show that we are 
Wrong im not esteeming them more highly, 





never fail to bring forward the names of | ™y sincere 
those persons of quality who think well of cerely to thank you. (The 


them. To these beat anewer is: “Show 
us the merit by which you have gained their | 


esteem, and we will esteem you as they do.” 





Twere is but one uni im life, and | 
auvtr cues te tanta: 


| and spe (" yen, Pe, ge 00 
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MY LOVE. 


RY WALTER FRDWLN 
What ie my lowe like’ Ack the birds 
That power in their carols to catch the sound 
(nf the meet: (hat berks fe ber mereet word 
When she calle to ber pets In the woods areand 


Bright a@ the stars are my love's biwe ever 
Ulietening White are her seowy tooth , 
Aud over ber golden hair there lice 
The radiant glow of « eunlight wreath 


What «my lowe like! Ask the rose 

leched with diamond dewdrope rare 
on the tear of eympathy Bows 

© other thing can ber cheeks compare 






Light as « fairy her footetepe fall 
weet le her breath as the Violet's scent, 

White as the lily her hands eo emal! 

Bees w her lipe bie on plander beat 
What t¢ my lowe like’ Off you've seen 

The winged fair ones in the realme shove, 
By artiets paloted with shining mien 

Sach, then, Incarnate, ie my eweet love 


A 
NERVOUS PEOPLE. 
BY ANNA KITCHIF. 


Nerves— weak nerves—excitable nerves 

unstrung nerves—what an absurdity they 
appear to granite minds and iron frames! 
ee bones, and «inews are hard reali- 
ties;—but nerves have only a vapory and 
unsubstantial existence in the estimation of 
men and women of nerve. Very paradox- 
ical in sound, bat not lew veritable! You 
remind them that th h these delicate 
conductors the sovereign in transmits its 
will to the subject body, and they gravely 
aimit that nerves are actually the fine, in- 
tangible media of this vital communion ;— 
but try to convince them that the disturb- 
ance of the electric current conveyed through 
the channel of the nerves produces that pain- 
ful condition styled nervousness, and they 
start back to their former sceptical stand- 
point, and maintain that nerves are imagi- 
nary nuisances, and that nervousness is 
merely the fanciful, hypochondriacal state 
to which feeble intellects are prone, Con- 
sequently, all phases of nervousness excite 
in these insensme unbelievers —impatience, 
ridicule, or anger. 

A friend once remarked to us, with a sigh, 
“It is a terrible epoch in our lives when we 
first discover that we have nerves! Bat who 
treats us more tenderly on account of the 
sad revelation? If our hearts, lungs, brains, 
were out of order, we should receive a fabu- 
lous amount of compassion—but only nerves 

nonsense! their ailment is visionary.” 
Yet one might a# well expect to produce 
sweet sounds from a harp with loosened 
strings a« to evoke the true music of life 
from a frame with nerves unstrung. Mrs 
Wilton starts, turns pale, and trembles at a 
certain sound; or i seized with such a 
spasm of terror at some supposed danger, 
that she quivers from head to foot; or is so 
completely overpowered by some temporary 
rexponsibility, that she wholly loses her pre- 
sence of mind; or is so much agitated by 
fmding herself in an unexpected crowd, that 
she cannot collect her thoughts to reply co- 
herently to a simple question ; all the «ym- 
pathy she receives from people whose insen- 
sibility has gifted them with a large amount 
of social aplomb, is conveyed in the half con- 
temptuour ejaculations, “ Poor thing! She 
is wo nervous! How silly!" Not one of 
these stolid individuals make the humane 
reflection, “ How wretchedly uncomfortable 
she niuat feel!” Not one of them pityingly 
asks, “ What great shock, or what accumn- 
lated troubles, convulsing or wearing upon 
her nerves, have rendered them so sensi- 
tive ” 

And yet a high degree of habitual ner- 
vousness can almoat always be traced to the 


| nerve-shattering of some heavy blow—or 


the unnerving strain of protracted anxiety 


| —or the exhaustion of long-continued ill- 


health; or, indeed, of many mental excite- 
ment« to which we are all liable at any mo- 
ment. 


_— 
SPEAK OUT. 


Don't practice prevarication or circum- 
locution, young friends. It may be true of 
language, as judged by the dictionary, and 
as charged upon it by a famous satirical 
writer, that it was seemingly invented to 
hide thought, instead of expressing it. To 
this purpose the “ifs” and “ands,” the 
* perhapses,” &c., are very frequently put. 
But we warp you the more earnestly against 
their prevaricating use, if you are desirous 
of maintaining your self-respect and per- 
sonal dignity. 

No, no; never prevaricate. Ifa question 
is asked you, answer promptly and squarely 
or decline answering altogether. And the 
latter course it is your privilege to take, 


| if an improper question is put to you, from 


idle curmosjty, or some worse motive. There 
is nothing more attractive in young people 
than frankness of bearing-—franknew of 
look as well as of speech—an open counte- 
nance and a truthful longue—an eye that 
never winks beneath the burden of a false- 
hood—a lip that refuses to let a lie pass 
over it, 

There are no words in our language more 
valuable than the little monosy lables “yes” 
and “no.” vere ix no prevarication in 
them, when properly uttered. But when 
they are drawled out into “ ye-e-*,” and 
“no-o-o,” then they become words of pre- 
varication, Out with them, in a clear ring 
of the voice, when you speak them. Only 
so will you do jnstice to your native sense 
of propriety ; only so can you be contented 
with yourself; only so can you be truly 
happy! There is nothing so safe in the 
long run, and surely nothing more bLeauti- 
ful, than truth—truth frankly «pokew 
Therefore, speak out! 


> 2 


Mr. Diffident's Speech. 


Ladies and gentlewen— I pardon— 
(Laughter). Mr. Chairman, ladies—ladie« 
and gentlemen (Cheers). In returning—in 
rising ‘o return, ladies and gentlemen—in 
returning my sincere thanks for the great 
and distinguished, though merited—(langh- 
ter) —«u ’ cheers) honor you have 

~I have just—just conferred (laughter and 
cheers)—permit me to say that I—I beg to 
assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that noth- 
ing I cam my on the present occasion can 
sufficiently ex my-—your sense of my 


kindness (1 . and laughter )—wili 
kindle almost—TI can assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is—this the happiest mo- 


ment of my life (renewed )}—and in 
—in returning—returning trom the bottom 
of my heart—(cheers). It is per unb- 


hecessary—unnecesmary tO say ing— 
(cries of “ go on” )—and I trust I have said 
nothing (laughter )}—nothing on the present 
occasion that—bat I'l! not detain you, ladies 
")—by say- 
ing that—having more than intended 
to say on the present occasion (“ hear, hear” ) 
—I can only say that—that, in returning 
I—I-—I beg most sin- 
ith voveral 
suming was rew with sev 
rounds Japeat 





MAXY ways of happiness have been dis- 
covered, but all there is none so plea- 
cant as loving and being loved. 
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QuEER Kixp or Love—A neuralgic af- 


fection. 
' 

Tus seer Turow at Dice —Is to throw | 
them away. 


Waytep.—A |i fe bomt that will float on | 


’ 


a “nea of troubles. 
NEVER DID 1t.—I went into a bookstore, 

the other day, for the pa of 

a copy of Christopher North's 

bronana, The first 

was a red-haired ahah Gece I amid: 
“Have vou Noctes Ambronane!" 


octes 


with mouth and eyes wide open. | 

“T called to awertain if you have Noctes | 
{ mbromane.” 

“I don't know exactly —that ia, I don’t | 
under—knocked his— what d’you say ?'’ 

“1 say that I understood that you had 
Noctea Ambrosiane. If you haven't, why 
don't you say so at once 7! 

“I don't know what you mean. I never | 
did such a thing in my life.” | 

“Perhaps you don't understand me. I | 
wish to see if you have Noetes Ambrosianc. | 
Christopher North's Noetes Ambrosiane..” 

“Oh! he has, has he? He's knocked his 
what-you-call-it, has he? Well, I don’t care 
a cent, if he has. You've come to the w 
shop. You must be crazy! Your mi 
seems to be unhinged. You haven't”—break- 
ing off suddenly, and addreming a clerk in | 
the rear of the store—“Say, Bill, here's a 
feller that's foolin’ around here, wantin’ to 
knock somebody. Get a policeman, quick I’ 

Then I left, and hunted up another em- 
porium of learning. 


M. THEropore DE BANVILLE is credited 
with a very happy retort by the Charivari. 
It appears that he was being bored the other 
evening, at a party, by an individual who 
asked him all sorts of foolish questions. 

“Can you tell me, sir,” said this person, 
“how verses are made; for I confess I have 
never been able to understand ” 

“Tt ia very easy, sir.” 

“ Really” 

“Really. You take lines of unequal 
length, you put rhymes at the end, and 
talent inside of them.” 

“Ah!” 

A SatLor's Opinion or A Comet.—-We 
were told by a celebrated naval officer the 
following anecdote. On one of his cruises 
the sailors saw a comet, and were somewhat 
surprised and alarmed at its appearance. 
The hands met, and appointed a committee 
to wait on the commander to ask his opin- 
ion of it. They approached him, and said: 

“We want to ask your opinion, your 
honor,” 

“Well, my boys, what is it about 7” 

“We want to inquire about that thing up 
there.” 

“ Now, before I answer yon, let me know 
what you think of it.” 

“Well, your honor, we have talked it all 
over, and we think it is a star sprung a 
leak.” 

Tae other day, on a Michigan Central 
train — east was an old lady who had 
never traveled a great deal. waan't 
used to the ways of the book-agenta, the 
peanut-boys and the prize-package nuisances 
who pass through the train every few min- 
utes, When peanut-boy came along 
and dropped a big African ut into her 
lap she shucked f. opened her mouth, and 
dropped it down, instead of regarding it 
with silent sar ey 2. or pitching it out of 
the window. The book-agent came alon 
and dropped a book into her lap. She saic 
she was “ much obleeged,” and she carefully 
locked it up in her valise. The prize-pack- 
age boy came alc docgeet © elena 
and she wondered how the road conld a 
to give away so much. When he returned 
she had opened it, and was wearing the 
breastpin and eating the gumd: The 
book agent came and wanted his book 
and before she would give it up she cal 
the conductor to see if it was all right. The 
peanut boy wante! pay, and she appealed to 
the } When she understood that 
he was right, she handed over twenty-five 
centa, with the remark, “Well, ef I haint 
all-fired turned round. I wish I'd stayed 
tu hum.” 

Tue Contrapictory Courre.—“I do 
believe,” he says, taking his spoon out of his 
cup, and tossing it on the table, “that of all 
the obstinate, wrong-headed creatures that 
= were born, you are the most so, Char- 

otte.”” 

“Certainly, certainly; have your own 
way, pray. You see how much I contradict 
you,” rejoined the lady. 

“Of course you didn't contradict me at 
dinner time; oh, no, not you!” says the 
gentleman. 

“Yea, I did,” says the lady. 

“Oh, you did!’’ cried the gentleman, 
“you admit that?” 

“Tf you call that contradiction, I do,” the 
lady answers; “and I say again, Edward, 
that when I know you are wrong, I will 
contradict you. T am not your alave.” 

“ Not my slave!” repeats the gentleman, 
bitterly ; “and you still mean to say that in 
Blackburn's new house there are no more 
than fourteen doors, including the wine- 
cellar?” 

“1 mean to say,” retorts the lady, beating 

time with the palm of her hand, “that in 
the hoase there are just fourteen doors, and 
ho more,” 
_ “Well, then,” aaye the gentleman, rising 
in despair, and pacing the room with rapid 
strides, “ this is en to destroy any man’s 
intellect and drive him mad !” 

By and by the gentleman comes to a little, 
and passing his hand moodily over his fore- 
head, reseatsa himself in his former chair. 
There is a long silence, and this time the 
lady begina. 

“LT appeal to Mr. Jenkins, who sat next 
to me on the sofa, in the drawing-room, 
during tea.” 

“M , you sarely mean,” interrupts 
the gentleman. 

“Bdo pot mean anything of the kind,” 
answered the lady. 

“ Now, by all that is vating and im- 


“Wh-wh-wh-what d'you say?” he asked, | 


U encountered | 





possible to bear!” cri the gentleman, 
clenching his hands and looking upward in 
agony, “she is going to insist upon it that 
Morgan is Jenkins if 

“ Do you take me for a perfect fool?” ex- 
claims the lady. “Do you apo I don’t | 
know the one the other ? you sup- | 
pose I don’t know the man in the blue coat 
was Mr. Jenkins?” 

“Jenkins with a blue coat!” cries the | 
gentleman, with a groan. “Jenkins in a | 
blue coat !—a man who would suffer death | 
rather than wear anything but black ’ 


“Do you dare c me with telling an 
untruth ?” demands the lady, bursting into | 
teara. | 


“I charge you, ma'am,” retorts the gen- | 
tleman, starting up, “with being a monster | 
of contradiction—a monster of aggravation | 
—a—a—a—Jenkins in a bine coat! what | 
have I dome that I should be doomed to | 


hear such statements?” 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY ASTLEY HU. BAl.DWwIW. 
Her pale white belle ia beauty show 
Chaste, pere, and sweet as unsunned snow 
Aod tender leaves of purest green 
Basbroud the mixest valley queen 


Ob. lily fatr, Oh, Iily eweee 

The flower the Saviour deemed it meet 
To # out for prawe divine 

Then not—e d othere— chine 


— 


In regal courts, in fashion's maze, 
But chrimkeet from ali worldly gase, 
And art content oteceare to dwell 
To bleom and fade im hamble dot! 


Thus doth a epirit lowly, meek, 

No Wile praise of men eer seek, 

But lives all pare from earthly leaven, 
Content to please the eye of Heaven 


—- ee 


A BAD HABIT. 


RY HENRY M, ANDERSON 

“Indeed, Walter, you are doing very 
wrong to delay so much in your business,” 
maid Mra 
morning as they sat later than usual over 
the break fast tab 

“I know it's a bad habit, my dear,” said 
Mr. Applegate, “but, then, it doesn't hurt 
any one but myself, and [ can afford it.” 

You can aflord it, Walter ”’ exclaimed 
his wife, in astonishment. “How vou talk 
this morning! Surely you do not know 
what you are saying.” 

“T aseure you I do,” «aid her husband, 
langhing. “TY am perfectly wide-awake and 
I know what | am raying.” 

“ Indeed, you are doing wrong,” persiated 
his wife. “You promised to meet Mr 
Gay at your office this morning at nine 
o'clock, and if you do not start at once you 
will not be able to get there in time.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Giay can wait for a few 
minutes,” said her hushand, balancing his 
spoon on the rim of his coffee-cup, and 
looking at her with a smile. “ He can af- 
ford to wait a while for me, as the matter he 
wished to arrange to-day is entirely to his 
advantage.” 

“Still it is wrong to make him wait if 
you can avoid it. He has his business to 
attend to, and after all may not have aa 
much time to spare as you think he has. 
Besides this, if you delay too much in your 
business affairs, you will lose the confidence 
of your friends, and you will be sure to suf- 
fer by it.” 

“ You onght to have been a man, Jennie, 
said her husband, laughing. “ You would 
have made asplendid merchant. However, 
to please you a go down at once.” 

So saying, Mr. Applegate rove from the 
table, and in a few minutes was on his way 
to his place of business. But he did not 
reach it promptly. Meeting a friend in the 
street, he stopped to talk with him on some 
unimportant matter; and when he »# arted 
again for his office it was nearly half-past 
nine. He reached his place of business three 
quarters of an hour later than he had 
promised to be there, and found Mr. Ciay 
waiting for him with great impatience. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gay,” he said, aa he 
entered. “I hope I have not kept you 
waiting.” 

“] am sorry to say you have,” replied Mr. 
Gay. “I havea great deal before me to- 
day, and cannot well afford to lose a mo- 
ment,” 

Mr. Agee: conscience smote him, 
but he said, lightly, “ Really, | am sorry, 
but I could not help it. 1 was detained on 
my way longer than I had anticipated.” 

The business between them was soon trans- 
acted ; and Mr. Ciay took his departure with 
a very poor opinjon of Mr. Applegate's 
habits of punctuality, which trait is, after 
all, in a merchant, a cardinal virtue. 

Mr. Applegate was a young man, and had 
not long been in business for himself; but 
he had more than usually succeasful in 
his transactions, and had fairly laid a found- 
ation for what promised to be a lucrative 
and extensive business. He had one great 
fault to contend against, however. He was 
extremely careless and was apt to delay too 
much. He took but little trouble on inter- 
est, and was too neglectful, even of matters 
of importance. It was his principle never 
to do to-day what can be done as well w- 
morrow; and the habits which he had 
formed in his early youth grew upon him 
every year. His wife remonstrated with 
him frequently, but to no effect. Mr. Ap- 
P had not yet seen the evil of his way, 
and was too careless to attempt to change it. 
He had not experienced any inconvenience 
from it, and he laughed at his wife's fears 
as the effect of her inexperience and over- 
caution, 

It was not long after the occurrence re- 
lated above, that Mr. Applegate had occa- 
sion to see the justice and force of his wife's 
views. 

In the course of his business an opportu- 
nity was presented to him of making an un- 
usual speculation. A lot of goods were of 
fered for sale at a low figure to any one who 
would take them all at cash payment. The 
sum demanded was a large one for him to 


raise in twenty-four hours, the time given | 
him ; but one that he could have raised in | 
a week or ten days without much inconven- | 
ience. Still the transaction seemed to offer | 
so many advantages that he determined to | 


make the effort. 


Among his friends was a merchant of | 
reat prominence, who had taken a decided | 


interest in Mr. Applegate at the beginning 
of that gentleman's career, and had fre- 


quently offered to assist him if it should | 
Hitherto the | 


ever be in his power to do av. 


| to put it off until the next day 


| pleasant day was spent. Mr 


| money the next day. 


Reing very fond of the sport, Mr —— to sing Italian ditties in a languishing man- 
at once consented, An be left his office for | ner to some sentimental vouth in tight pants 
the excursion, he thought of the money he | and waxed mustache. | can look at a gay 
had to pay the next day, and his better | young man, and he doe: not flatter himself 
vent told him it would be as well to | that I am dying for love of him. I can go 


ju 
send Mr. King the cheque for it that day ; to church and listen to the sermon, not | 
but an he was or time, he decided } Caring for the atvlich bonnets and handeome 


dresses of my neighbors. | can ¢ 
he fishing was unusually good, and a friends’ sucoewes and riches, feeling no 
Applegate | envy 

and his friend were so well pleased that 
they determined to the night there, 
and try the sport again the next morning. 
Mr. Applegate's conscience reproached him | 
as he made this decision, for he remembered 
that he had promised to repay the borrowed | 
He quieted the in- 
ward monitor, however, with the thought 
that Mr. King would not be inconvenienced 
if he did pot pay the money until the twen- 
ty-timt of the month hat gentleman's 
bill did not fall due until the twenty-second, 


—<> «= 
DID SHE NOT REGRET IT? 
RY ANNIE M. MASON 


“ Well, mother, I doult not all you say 
about the many good qualities of Harry 
| Browning. Perhap« he ts one in a hundred | 
| ~brave, honest, and true; but yet he is = 


| Lam sure | could never make up my mind 


oy my | 


| plain in appearance, « decidedly wanting | There were no happy hours t 
j in all the graces of person that please, that | Must, social chat, the reading of a new book 


ant found much time It wae etoeeling!y 
pleasant to go inte society, and be admired 
eo much, bat by-and-by it began to grow 
wearteome to Maud. the constant ie pation 
was tiring her, and she cared lew and lew 
for it, and propased te Herbert to have, now 
and then, a quiet evening at home. But he 
was averse to che monotony of home enjoy 

ments, and Maud soon learned that he re 
mained very unwillingly, and was anything 
but the agreeable companion he was in so 

ciety, So she ceased to request him, and 
when tired, of indifferent x going, re 

mained at home, while he was making him 


j elf merry at some bachelor entertainment 


or place of annumement 

au! perceived that he had faults not « 
easily broken, and that thie buttertly exist 
ence was not always going to satiefy her 
ther, with 


OF reoent poom, and «a she commel to care 


shot.”’ 
diamond spray home this evening, I'll eall 


7 


ir ix aid that in Par, sigoe the Meter 
nich- Montebello duel, before a lady gee te 
« ball, the hesband wh 

My clear, pray bevivil to Mr, he-and<o?” 
or, bagenie, for Heaven « ake, don’t frown 
at Count Caskowhieki.”’ The ladies, profit 
ing by the circom-tance, induce thelr Umid 
lords to comply with all their wishes. 
“Hlenri, if you don't buy me that bonnet 
I'll insult M. Trois Btotlee—and he's a dead 
“ Hippolyte, if you don’t bring that 


Haron Sauaard a fool” 
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A limited number of auitable advertise 
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On the Thint page, after reading matter, 





oe to her husband, one | 





; King with the chee 








and the amount he owed him was all ready | to marry him, and live a life of quiet, un- | for the things that would have made her a 
| in the bank tw be drawn out 
little satisfied with himself, however, that | 
he determined the neat day to spend ouly a | 
and to take the twelve , courtesy, and shook her golden head, as «he | Glented, and polished by travel and contact 
would enable him to | turned, 

hours were | she had hroken off to listen to her mamma's | Mr. Kingsley «till reigned, as one of the 
le did take | comments on Harry Browning, whe had just | queens of fashionable society. They often | 


He felt a 


few hours in fishin 
o'clock train, whic 
reach New York before bankin 
over, and fulfill his promise. { 
the train; bat, soon after leaving the station, 


the locomotive broke down, and they did | 


not reach New York until nearly dark 


The next ye he hastened toy Mr, | 
for the borrowed | many admirers, 


money. Mr. King received him very 
cokdly, 

“| have come tw repa 
rowed from you,” he aidte hia friend 
your bill is pot due until to-morrow, | hope 


the delay will not cause you any trouble.” 


, eventtu 


years in the calm serenity of his 
mcnety i 
And wilful Maud Hamilton made a mock 


ain to the piano, to finish the song | 


vase! the window, and was one of Mra, | 
Lamilion's especial favorites 

Mauls voice was sweet and clear as a 
bell, and won much admiration from her 
After finishing the piece, 
ahe struck inte a brilliant walts, and, for ten 


# minutes, was utterly oblivious to the oon 

the woney | bor- | versation she knew her mother desired to 
“An 

| wish to hear 

}| Went to the table and took up a 


continue, and which she wished, yet did not 
Finally, tired of ples ing, she 
moork, when | 


As he spoke, he laid the check on the | one of their most intimate friends, Mrs. 


merchant's desk 


“No,” said Mr. King; “it will not incon. | 
venience me in the least; but | am inclined | 
| while; and gradually Maud found herself 


to believe that it will do you harm.” 


Stanley, was ushered into the pleasant sit- | 
ting-ftoom. } 
Of course there was no more quiet for a | 


“Why?” said Mr. Applegate in great | listening with interest to the pleasant, en- | 


surprine. 


determined never to lend to you again. | 


know the cause of your delay in this mat- | world. 
money by | 
fruiting it in the hands of one who shows #0 | looked to the eyes of the uninitiated 
ittle regard for his commercial obligations. | 

Believe me, Mr. Applegate, you will end | here,” she said, turning to 


ter, and cannot afford to risk m 


in utter ruin if you continue in this bad 
habit of yours,” 


Mr. Applegate left the ommesee surprised to hear it, and yet I am glad, for 
e 
felt that he was justly rebuked, and he happy. He ix such a man of society, and 
deeply regretted having loat the good opin- | so vain of his handsome person, bewick 

r. | ing extremel 


silence, heartily ashamed of himself 


ion of such a man aa King. 


When he went home that night, he told | 


his wife all that had happened, and prom- 
ised her to try and do better in the ave 
The next morning he saw Mr. King, and 
made him the same promise. 

Ile kept his word; and though it was a 
hard struggle, he succeeded finally in con- 
quering his bad habit, and in after years 
was known aa one of the most trusty and 
punctual merchants in New York. The re- 
sult was that Mr. Applegate died a rich 


man. 
LT 


AN OLD MAID'S VIEWS. 


BY F. A. WN. 


It always astonishes me when I take a | handsome and agreeable, and converses so 
realizing sense of the fact that | am an old | pleasantly. Then, you know, he has money, 


maid! Why, you will scarcely believe it 


when | confew that I once had lovers by the | desire for me ? J 
legion, amd offers were as numerous as flirt- | ladies who would willingly exchange their 
was always in| name for his any hour.” 


ations are now-a-days. 
lore. 


Charles Augustus was sure to keep my 
thoughts employed until another, with 
greater fascinations, superseded him. You 
need not imagine | regret them now. No, 
indeed! My life in a pleasant one. No 
one annoys me. No husband flirts with 
other men's wives or young girls, breaking 
my heart. No husband calla me “my love” 
in company and “old brute” athome! He 
does not grow! at milliners’ bills or extrava- 
gant wardrobes. Lle never sits looking at 
me, wishing | were as handsome as Mre. 
Norton or Miss James. He does not wish 
my eyes were as divinely blue and my hair 
as charmingly golden as Katie's over the 
way. He never casts sly glances at pretty 
girs throwing them kisses when my bag 
is turned, He doesn’t marvel how he ever 
came tw marry me, when there were so many 
handsome women in the world. 
ill, he is not wondering how mourning 
would become him, and if he should be 
obliged to have an expensive funeral, 
isn't thinking what a jolly widower he'd 
make, and how eager Jennie Miller would 
be to marry him, or how gladly Flora Wil- 
son would lift up her bewitching brown 
eyes and promise to be his. 
complacently fondle bis mustache before 
the mirror, and think how every one must 


pity him, and regret (girls eepecially) that | 


«0 handsome a man should be bound to se 
plain-looking a woman. He isn’t watching 
me continually to see if 1 fulfill all my du 
ties as a wile. 

Thank heaven —ne! lam a free woman 
I do as | please, go where | please, think, 
breathe, sneeze, wink, cough, sleep, and eat 
as | please. Old Mother Hubbard had her 
dog, Dame Crump had her pig, but | have 
my cat! An intellectual animal, t0o—one 
that has more natural intelligence than 
many children. 


selves in a rational manner. She never 


young merchant had refrained from asking | speaks a cross word; neither do I. Tabby 
any assistance from Mr. King, as hia friend | hax a quiet temperament, and we never 


was named ; but now he determined to avail 
himself of hia friend’s offer. He accord- 
ingly called upon Mr. King, and, after lay- 
ing the matter before him, asked him to 
lend him the amount for ten days. 

“T am perfectly willing to lend the 
amount,” said Mr. King, “if you are sure 
of returning it within the time named 
think you have an opportunity of making a 
handsome speculation in this matter; but I 
would like to have the oe | again by the 
twentieth, as I have a heavy bill t meet on 
the twenty-second.” 

Mr. Applegate assured him there would 
be no di ity in the matrer, and added 


that it waa probable that he might be able 
ner 


to pay the money before the expiration of 
the ten days. 

Thus the matter was settled. Mr. Apple- 
gate received the amount he needed, made 
his 
on the extraordinary good luck that had be- 
fallen him. When he told his wife of it, 
she urged him to at once set about collect- 
ing the money to repay the loan. 

“Ob, there is time enough for that, Jen- 
nie,” he said, good-humoredly. “I have 
only to lay my hand on the money. There 
is no difficulty to be experienced.” 

This did not satisfy his wife, who gave 
him no rest until he had deposited the sum 
in the bank, ready to be paid out on the ap- 
pointed day. 

The nineteenth of the month came at 
last, and as Mr. Applegate was sitting in 
his office in the morning a friend came in 
and asked him to go that afternoon a few 
miles into the country on a fishing expedi- 
tien. Thev would return after nightfall. 


——— and congratulated himself up- | 
e 


| old maid? 


quarrel. 


I often hear people exclaim that old maids | 


are always gomips; not so. I don’t care if 


| Mary Jane has stolen another girl's beau. I 


never feel intervated in the cost of Susan's 
new bonnet, or Jennie’s silk dremen, [ do 
not wonder that Mra. Carlton should be ex- 
travagant, or Miss Carlton should flirt so 
much. What do I care? Tabby and I 
occasionally remark upon the folly and 
stupidity of certain persons, but we do not 
mention it out of our own family. My cat 
Is bot COMMUNICA VE, neither am T 

Yesterday | met one of my old lovers 
Once he praised my eyes, my lips, the 
heauty of my hair, the freshnem of my man 
He profewed to love me, but he met 
a prettier girl and I « gayer young man, 
and so we parted. He is married now, has 
a crom, faded wife and seven children. He 
looks old and weary. I felt sorry for him 
but I amiled at my folly in ever wasting one 
thought upom him. 

Would | give up my pleasant life of an 
Never! My hair is growing 
gray, but I don’t use the “ Hair Restorative.’ 
My face has some wrinkles in it, but I don't 
use the “Bloom of Youth” My fingers 


are not white, and suft, and dimpled, but I | 


do not bathe them with “ cold cream,” and 
wear old kid gloves. I don't tear out my 
hair with crimpers. I never wear long trails 
that sweep the ground for half a mile. 1 
don’t have to wear eye-glass* and pretend 
IT am nearsighted. IT am not under the 
minful necessity of squeezing my hands in 
No. 6 gloves, when seven is my number 
nor do I pinch my feet in little shoes until 
existence seems a burden. I de not have 





I don’t remember the time when I | 
had not some Willie or Frank to dream | Maud, who do not look beneath the surface 
about and write love-letters to; and as I | until wo late; and thus mistakes are made 
donned my long dremes, some handsome | that render, in after years, their days one 





if 1 am | 


He | 


He does not | 


Tabby and I enjoy our- | 


| while the other would never rine 


| tertaining words that fell from the lips of welcome visitors without resorting to a pos 
* Because,” replied his friend, “1 have | their visitor, who was a woman of rare men. | tive rebuff, direct their servants to aay they 


tal culture and much knowledge of the | 
She had been much in society, and | 
knew that all was not as fair as it sometimes 
“IT met Mr. Herbert Kingsley as T came 
Mand. and Mra 

Alice had 
1 was quite 


Rupert told me that he and 
cake off their engagement. 


I do not think him capable of making a wife 


va be. 
selfish.” 

“| think ehe has shown herself very wise 
and sensible,” answered Mra. Hamilton. 
“My opinion of him coincides with yours 
exactly. ‘Tis true he is brilliant in oom: | 





: ' 
| pany, and of fine appearance, and, at a party | 


or ball, can make himaelf very agreeable ; | 
but his wife will be favored with all the un 
pleasant pages of his character.” 

Maud said little, but thought them rather | 
unjust in their estimate, and very much pre- 
udiced. After a little more conversation, 
Mrs Stanley took her departure, and left 
them alone again. 

* Well, Maud, you see I was right in my 
judgment, and I wish you would not accept 
any more attention from Mr. Herbert.’ 

* But, dear mamma, | like him; he is so 


and a good position; what more could you 
There are plenty of young 


“so there are plenty of foolish ones, 


long regret. You know there are many ex 
amples of this kind; and so I would fain 
have my daughter look deeper than mere 
externals, if she desires happiness.” 

Mrs. Hamilton was a wise woman, and 


|} of the silent caves and coral palaces, the 





knew when enough had been said; ao «he 


dropped the subject, trusting to Maud's good | 


common sense if her words had been said in 
season. 

Maud went up to her chamber, and, ait 
ting down by the window, thought over 
what had been discussed belaw, and, after a 
long debate in her own mind, concluded 
that they (her mamma and Mra, Stanley) 
must be prejudiced; for she could not see 
why such litthe blemishes of Character should 
materially affect one's happiness, She would 
watch more earnesily, and endeavor to 
avoid danger. 

But her faney for Herbert Kingsley was 
deeper than she had imagined; and when, 
in the pleasant gatherings, they were often 
thrown together, and more aad more, hi« 
devotion became evident and marked, Maud 
forgot the caution, or theoght it absurd, and 
beliewed that the few fault sche perceived 
could easily be remeriod Bo she drifted 


into the bewildering dream that colors all | 


~~ with the purple hase of be auty,; and 
day by day, Herbert Kingsley's influence 
grew greater, and Maud would not hear on 
word against him now. It was useless to 
she must learn that delusions are 
but how often, 


reaeon, 
the fairy scenes in one’s lite, 
and sometimes tow soon, the dream becanie 
a painful reality as the years ran on 

Maud knew that Harry Browning was a 
fine fellow, and a tine favorite with the few 
that he chose to make his friends Very 
plain, and aometime alriost awkward, and 
wanting ip many of those little yraceful act« 
and waye that charm before marriage, but 
speedily vanish in the practical world of 
every » hy he would make his way in lif 
the 
position his father’s money had left hin in 

But you cannot reason girls inte wisdom, 
if they wont be reasoned with So it was 
with my heroine. Among her gentlemen 
acy An UADOes these two seemed ty 
«erioua than others in their attentions, 
as the days passed on, Herbert Kingsley be 
came more and more a visitor, and gave 
Maud to understand that he had never been 
really engaged to Alice Rupert, and had 
cared too much for her to keep up the affair 
longer, There had been some arrangement 
Ix tween the older ones, when he and Alive 
were young, that if they grew up, and cared 
for each other, they should marry 

Herbert Kingrley soon asked Maud to be 
comme hia wife, and she consented she hal 
consed to think of her mamma's prejudice 
and knew she would not refuse what her 
heart waa set upon Harry 
calle had become less and lew frequent, as 
he nuticed how much more gracious she wae 
to Kingsley than himself So kind Mr« 


wmtrove 


be more 


Drowning’ s« 


Hamilton ceased to speak of the matter 
when she saw it was of no use, and, putting 
her own wishes aside, entered inte Maud’. 


arrangements with all the animation pom 
wible 

They were married, and then were gon 
or three months on a wedding tour, | 


tw “ 
fore they settled down ty a wints 
and gay evenings out. It was exceedingly 
peasant for awhile, and Maud thought her 
mamma's feara entirely si 
was very happy, and Herbert had been ox 
tremely considerate and kiad To be sure 


roof parties 


unjustihable 


‘they hadn't spent a half a dozen even 


Visitors had dropped in 


alone aa ye, for 
when they had not been at any gathering 
and for quiet, social hint, at o hey wo! 


} the ocean, and lie deeply intermixed with 


| tion in their ruay little bladders, thiv kly set 
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Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


polatiney Loew Wee Veet, Vewws cae oer 
A ate are selling from 88 to BG copies « day 


better, truer woman 
Ten vears passed by 
married, and to Harry Browning 


Alice Kupert was 
Ile was 


with intelligent minds, in the world where 


met; she looking as fair as ever, save a 
slight look of weariness that often crept into 


her eves when she «at thinking of the rich | ™ 


men pages and terme 


we ask, did she mot regret it? 
—_—- 
Wuirrr tir Some «lip-shod mornaliate 


ee her life once unfolded, Her wey aTRONAL PUnLIOS tno OD. Philekighie Pe. 
pert was ad mach a society man ma ever, but | maytoer 
rumor ¢aid he had run through mueh of his on . 
fortune ! athome Terme Pree. 
And Maud? Well, don't envy her, for! $5 é $20 Ses dou. stim@ON 6 00 Foruons, 
| Maine felely 
| 
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Yor Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 


insist that it ie permissible, and, indeed, te oe The ont 
commendable, to tell fibe in cases where the “eee cue, » odwiy vent end velie- 
| utterance of the plain truth might wive of. | x. p.Gee —__/e We manser le 
fence or pain. That this doctrine is practi- | ~~ ne . SS or oman 
willie. aad warranted 


cally carried out in society we all know 


receiving un. | “iver same plates, Various styles made to order with 


ink, brush, bea, ete complete Bent by mail, 

i for We =(reular seat free 
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SLATE MANTELS 


ESTABLIONED 183538. 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aad all 
other Plate work on hand or made to order 


‘erwona who wish to avoid 


are “net at home.” I am glad to see 
you,” is the greeting with which the man of 
polished manner meets the bore whose ap: | 
pearance he regards with horror, Invalides | 
past hope of recovery are informed by smil- | 
ing friends that they are looking better 
every day Rash men of busines are 
congratulated on their brilliant prospects by 
those who know they are on the verge of | 
ruin, In fact, never to utter disagreeable | 
truths, and to deal liberally in agreeable | 
falaehoods, seems to be the accomplishment« 

A owes and positive — most tndinptmmabte 
to individuals who desire to be “ perfectly 
at home in polite society.” “To mich court- 
eous hypocrisy we cannot subseribe. It 
may sometimes be inexpedient to tell the 
truth, but never necessary or proper to in 
vent falsehoods for courtesy'ssake. Infinite 
harm is done by what Mre. Opie has desig 
nated as “ White Lies.” In nine enses out 
of ten, the plain truth, kindly spoken, bs 
beneficial to those who seek aoe ailvice, 
or any kind of information or aid. Inne 
case is faleehood, however well-intended, 
really jusiifiable. When it in deemed un 
wine to speak the truth, say nothing 
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GENTS WANTED for the sow book, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURAS OF 


Kit Carson 


bie comrade and DRweo. 
Waimea ene 
we 


——-_: 


Wonpens or THK Deer > What a beau 
tiful pia ¢ would be the bed of the ooean, if 
we could only have opportunity to contem 
plate its vastness without fear, and with an 
opportunity to deseend without fear to ite 
profound depths, and investigate, at ease, 
all its mysteries! What a delightful chance, 
provided the personal safety of the explorer 
were secured, to "7 out the pearly secrets, | 
tu gaze on the au- 


and 
Taeee 
no 
ver 


te 
Writes ofthe FAR WEST, os cose 


them o!i bis live, vee © fail, pee 
recur neeangs 
doe Hh etreted . ¥ 
un Lutaty a cae DUSTIN, UILMAW & O0., Marsherd, Comm 
janlou 








ong-hidden gorgeousnes | 


GENTS WANTED everywhere —Our New Combi. 


forests and plains, the mountains and val 
nation Tvol Oaa Opener, Koife and Solssors 


leys of the submarine world! But the Pw lass cutter end Aerew-driver, Rample by 
truth is thateven ifthe sea were temporarily | matl, soet. Phila Novelty Manul'g Ov. 604 Freak. 
exhausted of ite billows to accommodate our | a Mtreet, Philadelphia, Pe Janloly 


curiosity, it would be too dangerous, in its 
thick, deep, unctuous bed, for human foot 
steps, and would be tuo fatal to life in ite 
rank exhalations to leave us a hope of add- 

ing much to our stock of knowledge as to ite 


hase curled, deep varviv evel’ GROVER & BAKER'S 
the lichens; the many |] MPROVED LOCK-STITCH 


large sorous 
taanehont botlow alge, full of life and mo- | 


week of 8100 forfeited Valuable samples free, 


Aer er WANTED Mee or Women; Mie 
| Address 7 M Reed, 4th St New York mob? vt 


with ever-moving arms, Seen from abight, 
the mass of luxurtons vegetation would pre 
went the appearance of a yay carpet bril 
liantly vet off with shining ornaments, for, 
among the leaves, we might just catch a 
glimnpee of the showily painted molunon, 
the rammbow tinted fish, the gigantic angong, 
the siren of the ancients; the shark, with 
his leaden veyer, the thick haired sew leap 
ard, andl the lazy turth And what a pu 
ture it would be ! 
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(Oemmereetcetions reietine oe hustvels te ewlgerte 
oometdered '© thie Gepertment te order te receire 
etirction eheetd be ett receed te ” Pasbice 


Rereeest Evemeee Poot 


Latest notes from shroad, regarting the 
fuemre of } ashian premiae us many changer 
lt eeeene full carly to alrweds talk of ar 


thet erann © outlt, but to Unume ums tintend 1 


we neeldions tf) @y sutumn wardrotee are 
alresly in preperstion 
Sew Totlertte 


are comeplonous in many ware few the 
change, apd ome ie the entire sheenee of 
pouf of towrnure at the back, inetend, the 
ceotre of the back w lain in a very wile 
double of treble boa l 
down the shirt, cach 
anether plait, et wide of carrved » far 
down intended to ieclhude 
the entire fu ekirt Thieme 
drew skirts finished eo plainiy at the back 
are fully trimmed in fromt and at the idee 
with putts, quillings, and bows, and ends 
dispmed here and there, in endlew profu 
Cred 

A new bexlicn i meeting with great favor 


It ie called 


lait, carried qt far 
of the 





wile etl 


armel thewe are 
new of the 


Tur «thaw 


A near description will be, perhaps, a 

y silk, with tromminge of bine 
were on the skint: were embroidered in 
blue, and the plain round wait of gray 
wlk wae in poate acrom the front, and over 
thie wae worn the ewwrame This ie cut 
Vompadour, and falle in quite a deep tun 
in front, ie fastened in the back, and wae 
embroidered with gray and trimmed with 
gray and blue fringe, The sleeves were of 
grey, with a deep embroidered cuff of blue 
and puffs of blue at the shoulders Por a 
tall body, with narrow, sloping shoulders 
thie ie one of the most etylieh novelties of 
the season 

KVENING DR PRR, 

intended for jeter wear, are made with 
charming simplicity, (Men there is no 
trimming upon the beck, it being cut in a 
mjuere train, and a mere tablier of Muted 
refflee on the front, 

White and the 
rose, blue, mauve, and canary are the popu 
lar colors, and these are made of the mcet 
diaphanous materials 

If walk, the 
white mowelin mad lames 
the etlk, and larwe of the 
either aide 


mest delicate shades of 


ruffles are usually alternately 
ore with bands of 
came shade down 
PLAITED Rasy mr, 

ong ladies, are gaining in 
pretty 


for minees and yi 
favor, and some we 
light shades of summer «ilk made up with 
piping, ete, of contrasting color of k, are 
very pretty The plaite are an ineh wile, 
turned towards the centre, and under the 
of each polaat is & there ovlye of the 
ff with 


have seen in 


oxlye 
omtrasting «© ' 
HANGATN®, 
of every description, as a conmequence of 
the near approach of auturnal openings, 
are ollered freely on every hand, and some 
of them are really desirable Amomy these 
way be noticed sacquee in the soft word 
and earth colors now eo — They are 
in god material, lady's « 
cut and finish, and pretuly embroidered 
with self color and white, and the price 
merely nominal, $1.0. These sacjuce are 
sufficiently grave and heavy for carriage 
wrepe now, and will cho mclonimalbely for becvunwe 





eacsjuee for the winter 

srw WRAIS 
eoom to divide favor between the dolman 
and mantilia, and we feel quite safe im «ay 
ing to eannet be brought te look 
upon the favor, that 
both will be equally warm. Por present 
wear the latest sacquee are made of allernate 


theme whe 


hawe mantilia with 


rows of beaded guipure and inon gretacline 
putty, and 
dine, etaddded with jets which form an ele 
gant trimming for a jacket of «ilk. Thi- 
ineetting of grenadine w among the latent 
importatiions, and will berdly rank, except 


there an ineerting of grena 


ae 68 6 Ufo 6 6thervelty during the prrewent 
me 
SPW PARRIC® 
we are informed will be in stripes of all 
sires, frou the hair to four inc hee in width 
And dees @ill te Qoremend a) that ne 
parte will be plain, showing the entiry 
stripes while other parte will be formed of 
he elripe | others of another, and in thi 
wav each drew will form three dietinct 
parts 
aArhones 


are again considered B DOCWRRATY Biv emenory 
pretty, tasty affairs, that can lx 
made at home, are formed in vl 
win material, white linen of pique, gored 
at the wvdes, and straight acrom the bout 
Pretty French stripes of pink and black. 
any oolor one chooses, border the apron an! 
form the pocket. A side planting, the plait 
poet the width of the tripe, lewrcdews the 
Lottom, and forme a neat, pretty apron 


ar mune 


omy 


TIPS 
f ponk, blue, butt 


fished witl 


lar 


for the peek, are formed 


of mauve tulle, the ends are 


eo hem and fringe, and one cmd te oanght on 


the left showider with a bouquet of flowers 


THE SOLITAIRD Giath BI Thos 
wa really Qumvenmient novelty « bene fer 
gete gloves tow tight to bettem more the 


paln this tutten hae a shank that passes 
throngh the buttem bebe and hooks over the 
batten, thus cowermg the «pace Lhev are 


male of French gilt or silver 


OCR CORRARAPUONDENTS 


Mane The olor to the head and 
more compact the hair is worn, the nearer 
in @ehion All extra braids and puffle ar 
dowe awar will amd the braid um neatly 


oodled on the head. with waver or tinw curls 


on the forehead 


rss \ ean gt a lace scarf mune 
thing goo ie Mw Lace and whit 
chip hate are moet wor The latest «tv le 
which meets with favor is alow, draping 


brim, square in front, and turned up to the 
crown at the sidee and bak White haw 
thorn blessome and black velvet trim euch a 
hat prettily 

Mee Kk? flanne 
few your litthe bow of Owe at the seashore 
they cost from ®) tw 87) a mmilor hat of 
brown of white straw) thow tarpaulin hat 
are tx) heavy lanen Ulster costa, wit! 
broad cuffs aad collar, are the latest wray 
for weveliing, they have the broad beds, 
amd are long and surg ht 

Aine brug 
ee 


tiet blue sarhor enit 


Hr only is the true port who strives carn 
ewuly to emact his highest, beet thought , 
this is his hardest task, and only as he sted 
fast} labors for ne falfillmesit i} he worthy 
af hie sacred name. 

I 


fom farcighted, they look 
nn mg dele age k ph 


they x ist not. 





wth, of demupable i 


' the face, instead of 
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THE AMATORY FIsH. 


Th weerl? makes me oh ver 
Tet woe and thee I wer 
Theat Loewe wore be vor 
‘tl we 








dot oot & 
Thee @ater te imtite 


ther tipple 


A Geh hewerer tier 
A mineee —¢ © emote 
Met fen! ee Gap oe whiny 
Ae Gar @ae over it 
ed free of ee teetetios 
By ehebt (t catty heepe 
(» erepped eiemyp eth @, 
Tie homely Fig)! Reepe 
B avgler ob tellers me 
hy pewetory een 
sah ‘-— ore me 
With perfweated gi 
The osif eorth!> reese 
T) tempt me ep om bigh 
W owid be « wleh & eolee eo 
The aneuepir tome Ay 
Aed Loewe @eonid be around me 
Renweth mer and ate re 
Whee ty f eed me 


Mel 





fer oth) tm howe 


Although 1 mabee me obi rer 
1 con t gite up the wel 





ENCOUNTER WITH GORILLAS. 


ny W. W. #T. alnye 
During my sporting travels in Africn, at 
guides,” we on om 
track 
captured them beth 


temled by three mative 


coonaion got - the of two female 
anil 


coming ue 


the apture came very pear 


dearly We had killed one of them with 
out much trouble, and had fired half a 
dosen balle inte the second one, when #he 


charged upon us unexpectedly, overturning 
my guides, and trampling down the horses 
which they rode, bat, by a seeming miracle, 
tho ole War injured 
last parcayem, and, in lew than five min 
utes from that time, «he pitched forward 
upon her knees, etriking her he acl ipreon the 
breaking one of ber tusks off 
It we happened that 


It war the elephant’s 


earth, and 
«home up to the jae 
the tueh wae not a very valuable one; 
moreover, the break did not myure it te the 
amount of tore than half a dozen pounds of 


ivory 

On the following morning we marched on 
to the northward. The guides said that two 
dave, or three at the farthest, would bring 
us te the best hunting country in the world, 
and Tthfnk they were not far from right 
Atall fourth aflerthaon, we 


pitched our carp io one of Che test beaut 


events, om the 
ful forest wales Lewersaw. On the east and 


wuth the tress were of huge proportion 


etret hing Uhear dark foliage away over hill 
amd giving shade t& 


northward 


lale 
while to the 


and 
and Weel 
mountains lifted their 
rege agninet the eky 
Hutlaloe, and gebras, and antelopes, of va 


plain 

ward, a chain of 
eummile far up 
rite hinds, roamed throngh the deep mali 
tudes, and the epoor of elephants wae to be 
fevcstned Cine of the 
brought down a fat buflala, while the reset of 


on every hand guides 


were placing the waggons, and he secon 


| shoulders broad and heavy ; 


} 
hair 


that 


 tretubled 
mort 
| porting 


many a level | 


| flashed across my 


gave sme of the best steak for supper that | 


] ever eat 

The meat morning, just as the sun wa 
breaking in upon the eool musts that hung 
over the forest, a guide came to me with 


the information that a herd of elephant 
were making away froma fountain not half 
amile off Without stopping for break fast, 
further than to eat a bitof cold bread and 
meat, we tock the saddle, and set forth 
We found the elephants, and, for two or 
three hours, we had a merry time of itl We 
killed tae fair bulls, and seriously 
wounded two more Toward the close of 
the day, the chief wiiicte and | 


very 


found our 


selves ne parated from our companions, and | 


we were just thinking of hunting them up 
colewwal old bull elephant broke 
over close by ws Ve 
had wounded in the early part of the das 
like mad A» 
eon ae we saw him, we gave chase, loading 
and firing upon the fly The old fellow did 
het onee turn pen us, but «ped away ina 


when a 
was one of those we 


am! he was tearing away 


wnic of terrer, and, in about two hours, we 
ought him down 

It wae now fairly dark. and we resolved 
to make our beds where we were sheltering 
ourselves uoder the lee of the dead ele plant 
Somewhere about midnight, the chief guide 
woke me up, and informed me that some of 
our o hunting for us Ike 
maid he hard seen one of them walking across 


the path ters We bath got up and 


Mp anions Were 


ur right 


went in that direetion, bat could find ne 
thing of any of our folks We had preotne 
back, and { wae suet wir king wnte a howe 
again, when @ femvtaterps, «lowe hw mow brewed 
aroused me, and, upon starting to a sitting 


T plainly saw what T took to be a 
Winale ] 1 he 


second 


prweture 
man walking towards the 


to him 1 


tic khetve! hee step and sno Lesa ppeared 


called a time and he 


Phe guide had been up and seen the lisap 


poartag olyeet, and he agrow!l with ove that 
Hoould net be any of our poople 

Lt wrteet bee wail be eote tative Uvat 
belongs to this destrict If there us a party 
of them here, we ll haunt them up un the 
mornitag 


Phe thought that there might be a party 
{ savages near unto us disturbed my rest 
somewhat for the remainder of the night 
’ first dawn of the dav 
of the forest, | was upen 


nivel my em me the 
broke the gloom 
v feet The guide was very soon bw my 
le and, having taken a careful eurvew of 
the ground anwiend us ond all right, 


last of 


amd f 


we mat down, and ate up the our 





bread and meat and when the meal had 
tenn cliepeeees! of, we abourhdemee! our choubsle 
b lest rifles, and struck off inte the woods 
' line no ewhich had been taken by 
the Lisappearing person of the previous 
might Within a hundred varie of the 
Place where our elephant lav, we found a 
rivulet of pure water, which went murmur 
ing mostoally along ower a bed of dark red 
sar! We bathed our heads and faoos in 


the Limpid stream, and then sat down apot 
the grasv hank to rest The guide was tel! 
log story, when we were 
ery close at hand 


ing mea wtartle! 


be a shary | d lt was 
litlerent from any | had ewer before 
heart terri tn that 1 
leaped to mv feet ae though a thanderta:lt 
me An exclamation of 
am! a wave of his 


acry 
aml = strangely 
hart bauer yon 
from the 

ilioated 4 


terror guide 


hand me the direction of the 
f the orv we had and 
hook itng wav, | beheld 

whene! the pulsations of mv heart 


author heant upon 
that 


That 


that a “whe 
em phatioally 
Not more than twenty vards from us, up 
nm the opposite aide of the stream, stor two 
monsteranthropends | jmick ly determined 
that they were a male and a female. The 
guide, as he started back for his rifle, called 
them chimpanreess | but | knew better than 
that, The male, as he stexxl, was at least 
six feet high, and no chimpanzee ever ap- 
proached that stature. And, moreover, 
this animal possemed a muscular develop: 
ment the most powerful I had ever con 
ceived of The 1 was broad and low, 
the brain-cavity being almost entirely behind 
~ove it, asin man. the 
ears were emall; the mouth exceedingly 
with thin, hard lips; the chin small 
and receding, with the mussle very promi 


nent. The whole face was wrinkled and 
black, and ite expresion the most repulsive 
and forbidding that can be conceived of 
The chest was mamive and capaciows; the 
the stomac! 
very prominent; and the limbs a solid max 
muscle, ad sinew The arm 
were not wo long as thowe of the orang, but 


of ane, 


| ape than those of the chimpansee. The 
J 


em meoetly covered! with short, coare 
of « dirty, blackish grey color; the 
female being almost black 

“It ie net @ chimpanzee,” I mid, w | 
moved back to the tree where my rif: 
There is but one family in the 
world to which these monsters can belony 
1 have, until now, doubted the existence «/ 

coluwal anthropoid tribe; bat I can 
doubt it ne longer they most be gorillas 

“Thy heavens!" cried the guide, grasping 
his rifle, and bringing it up ready for use 
‘vou are right, Colonel.” 

I knew | wae right. The animals before 
oe were surely gorillas, and more terrible 
looking monsters | never saw When th: 
male found that he had attracted our alten 
ton, he gave utterance to a deep, guttural 
ery; then he beat his breast tremendous! y 
with beth his hands; and directly his ery 
arose in volume until it became a roar that 
made the very forest quake. [ trembled—1 
could not help it; and I saw that the guide 
The female sat down, sup 
herself upon her hands and 
haunches, in such a position that she could 
leap atan inatant’s notice; while the male 
remained «tanding erect, continuing to roar 
ud beat his bremat 

The guide asked me if we should fire. I 
did not know what to answer, I knew that 
and mised our mark, we were 
dead men. If we did not fire, the gorilla« 
might leave ux And yet | wanted the 
skeleton and «kin of the remarkable brut: 
Hlowever our deliberations were very 
quickly and summarily brought to an end 





if we fired 


he male suddenly gave a terrific ery—a | 


ory like the concentrated war-whoop of a 
thousand savages and made a bound to 
wards us The sense of mortal danger in 
stantly gave the tone of steel to my nerves 
and my rifle came to my shoulder quick!y 
and firmly We beth fired together, but 
the gorilla was not killed. He leaped the 
narrow stream with a yell more terrific 
than the first, and in an instant more he 
grasped the guide's rifle, and bent the steel 
barrels ae though they had been of the 
mes flewt This moment was our last if 
my second barrel failed me, The gorilla 
had thrown down the bended rifle, and an 
ther demoniac vell was upon his fips, when 
I brought the muzzle of my piece close to 
his head, and pulled the second trigger 
There wae a momentary faintness over my 
heart, and greatdroy i perspiration atartesd 
out upon my brow, as the thonghl of failure 
But my rifle an 
awered faithfully to the touch of my finger 
and the gorila tumbled over with a bullet 
through his head 

The guide lay upon the ground, where he 
had fallen in the attempt to escape from the 





mind 


monster: and | «aw that he was, for th: 
present, powerless to help me What 
should TE dooaf the female gorilla attacked 
us? Photh barrele of my rifle were empty 


and my pistols would be but poor thing. 
Agemitiet mie han enemy 

But, moet fortanately, her grim ladvehip 
did not offer to avenge the death of her 
lord TD think the reports of our rifles, with 
the flash and the smoke, frightened her, At 
all events, she uttered a succomion of sharp 
velving erties, and made off into the forest 
using her hands to assist in locomotion, and 
leaping forward between them with a swing 
tog motion 

My first care, after the departure of the 
female gorilla, was to reload my rifle; and 
after this T attended to the guide, 1 found 
him weak and faint, but a few ewallows of 


| brandy soon revived him, and in a short 


time his pulees were restored to their 
healthy beat. Let it not be thonght from 
thie that my faithful guide was faint- 
hearted, If some brave man wishes to ex- 
penence what the faintness of utter terror 
is let him find himself disarmed before a 
wounded, maddened, full-grown male go- 
rilla. If he does not in that moment feel 
what it is to be Stricken with mortal terror, 
then 1 should moet unhesitatingly decide 
that he had no nerves and no heart 

When we came to examine the frame of 
the dead monster, we found it more won 
drously deweloped in muscle and «inew than 
we had at first thought. The arm of the 
most powerful man | ever saw would have 
been as the arm of a nursing infant in com- 
parison with the arm of that gorilla, There 
was no appearance of any wrist, the tendi- 
nous muscles continuing their knotty «well- 
ing to the ball of the thumb. The jaws 
were like a vice in their power, and 1 fave 
no doubt of the truth of the statement that 
the gorilla ean crush the barrel of an ordi- 
nary musket between his teeth; and from 
the manner in which the present monster 
bent up the double barrel of the 
rifle, 1 can easily believe that a tree even, 
four inches in diameter, could have been 
readily broken by him 

Ty some of the natives of Western Afri- 
ea, where the animale are mostly found, the 
goriila is regarded with superstitious dread 
Thev beliewe the horrible body to be inha- 
hited bw the spirit of some wicked man, 
which i thus cursed by heaven on account 
of bad deeds done while in the human 
form. Such natives believe that the killing 
of a gorilla amounts to nothing in the way 
of exterminating the monsters, ae the ac 
cored «pirit will quickly find another body 
of like character And, furthermore, they 
think that these gorillas which have been 
once slain are those which do the most mix 
chief against man. Others have a different 
belief; and when a gorilla ix slain they 
make a great jubilee over the event; ane 
sume of the bones of the dead monster par- 
tieularly the skull, are used as charms 
—_ 
Laver Ley bas 


Ove Own Astronomy is 


lt very 
essence is humiliation for the proud thoughts 
In other sciences, the more 


the most humbling of all acience« 


of vain man 


we know, the greater we pride curselvee— 
the higher seems to rive our place in crea- 
thon 
eige is but an increasing revelation of the 
vastness of the surrounding universe and of 
the mighty existences forever circling in 
shining courses through space, compared 
with which earth is but as a tiny pebble 
among the boulders of the seashore. And 
if this be the case of earth, then what ie 
man, her puny denizen, but ax a mere dust- 
grain in the universe his presence or ab 
sence alike unnoted and uncare! for, by the 
hoet of wast worlds ever rolling through 
space in their shining, circling courses? 
The astronomer of the present day must 


echo the thought of the inspired si of | 


Isracl, who had offen watche! by night oa 
the hills of Judea, as, contrasting our lithe 
ness with the greatness of Jeh vah's care, he 
then exclaimed, “When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the meon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained— 


what is man, that thou art mindful ¢f| so much as its “ nosg” to come in. 


hewn!” 


guide's | 


Rat in astronomy advancing knowl | 


DAINTIES FOR THE DINNER- 
TABLE. 


In most countries there ix something to 
be learnt; some liar dish which will 
reward investi on. Never shall we for- 
get our Gre snd Inet acyuaintance with that 
northernest and nastiest of foods called 
wink fleche 

We had arrived at a erter’s but far away 
in the Arctic regions of Norway, hungry a 
«carved wolves, and lo!’ one eet before ua 
«hat looked and felt like a large «plinter of 
pone wood. As we raised it to our lips, 
however, we became fully aware by the 
perfume, which can only be described a 
noisome, that it consisted of animal matter 
«ll, andaunted, we managed to bite off a 
portion; at first, it eemed tasteless, but, a 
it became slowly reduced by actively work- 
ing jaws, euch a sickening flavor unfolded 
iteelf that in horror and amazement we 
fled from the fixxl and 
harbor it 

Our feeling, on first tasting the plum- 
woup of Norway, served at the commence- 
ment of dinner, was one of indignant sur- 
— not much inferior to that of the 
muicolic gentleman who bit into an olive 
under the impression that it was a preserved 


| 


the hut that could | 


IES ig 


Se lt te the tetention te make thie Department 
am attractive feature to all oar readers Io additive 
t important « particulier iafurmaetion for Sal 
e@ritbers, Contr buters, ead ethers, it @ill aeceesart!y 
contain many ovvel, instructive, end eatertaining 
topics, fully discussed in amewer to the numerous 
Notee and Queries contained io our geeere! corre 
| eden 
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green-gage; and, though it is not in itself | 


almolutely nauseous, we confess we could | 


never abide it. There is, however, one ex- 
cellent dish which the Norwegian traveler 
meets with at every little inn. It is called 
“carbonado,” and consiat« of minced meat, 
exus, and fine herbs, made op into a kind 
of cake, and then fried or baked. The meat, 
if cooked in a usual way, would defy mastica- 
tion, but thus treated it is a dainty plate 
bjually common at the post-stations in sal- 
mon, dried and prepared in some sublime 
manner, far eaywior to the kippered salmon 
of commerce, and eaten raw in the thinnest 
possible slices 
Having arrived at Rome, let us wander 
through the market in the early morning 
and see what manner of things these Romans 
well an things eclible 
stall, But, oh, what monsters be these! 
Here are huge misshapen fish, unfamiliar to 
our eyes, and that look the very quintes- 
|wence of coarseness and toughness, piles of 
sen-enails, and most unattractive conchylia, 
and there, a« we live, lie three or four cuttle- 
tich with long slimy feelers. One thing 
alone is pleasant to the eye, that brilliant 
bank of fresh red mullet. Moving on to 
the poulterer’s we see, of course, some poor 
specimens of skinny fowls; but regard then 
this heterogeneous crowd of small birds 
that are hung up by their legs on all sides; 
here be finches green, gold, and chaf, black- 
birds and thrushes, «parrows and robins- 
choughs and magpies even, for the poorer 
purchasers; but the rest will be served at 
noble tables, probably entered in the menu 
ss nauviettes, Here is suepended a fretful 
porcupine with all ite quills, said to be most 
excellent. Not far off hangs a dog-fox ; let 
| us hope he is meant to be stuffed by a natur- 
alist and not by a cudsnier. All these have 
been brought in. by ¢ ampagna peasants or 
keen sportemen, who deem all creatures 
game that come within a gun-shot, But 
enough of the uncooked. Through numer 
us by-lanes and allews, none of the cleanest 
r best-lighted, we make our way to the 
Angelito,” where dinner has already been 
ordered, First) appear, as avant-courters, 
caviare, olives, thin slices of ham, and sau- 
sage | then a dish to be often dreamt of, 
macaroni cooked in a sublime manner with 
truffles; next a spigola, one of those ugly 
fish we have seen in the market, but now 
stufled with an exquisite pudding and served 
with sauce blewe aur huitres; then appear red 
mullet grilled; bat the next dish makes us 
tremble, for we recognize the «nake-like 
feelers of the cuttle-fish. We overcome the 
weakness of shrinking humanity and taste. 
It turns out to be the towr de force of the 
evening. By careful-stewing this strange 
| ereature has been reduced to a succulent 
| gelatinous mass, and flavored with all sorts 
of spices and savory herbs, An interlude 
| follows of truffles on toast. And then a dish 
| Of laccia, a «mall fish not untike our white- 
} bait, served cold in a preparation, in which 
| of) predominates.  Woodoocks and ortolans 
close the feast. Now that monster aquaria 
are coming into vogue, why 5 ll not 
the sepia be largely bred, and stewed 
cuttle-fish become a dainty easily attain- 
able at dinner tables? Nay, even his 


inqantaneously by insertion in a pot of boil- 
ing water (xo that between him and the cook 
there aight be no such terrific encounter as 
that which Victor Hugo has deseribed,) and 
then stewed slowly and carefully for hours 
in a properly-prepared liquor, would pro- 
bably turn out a delicacy 

| With one more experiment we will close 
these remarks, It is but a few weeks ago 
| that a hamper of twelve fine rats arrived at 
} & certain college-kitchen. They had been 
| killed the day before, on the pulling down 
|} of a wheat-sack, so that they had been clean 
| feeders, and they were ali plump and comely 
j to look at, The three largest, which were 
| veritable monsters, were selected for roast- 
| ing, while the rest were to be made into a 
| frreasere, A party of six «at down to test 
| 





their merits 

| Waiter, with an expression of pity not un- 
mingled with contempt, brought in the 
roast. Haifa rat, which had been carefully 
| wrapt in bacon previous to roasting, was 
served to each. It was a trying moment® 
but the plunge was taken, and the first 
mouthful elicited the remarke—“ Well, at 
j all events, it's not nasty; no, indeed, it's a 
“—- deal better than rabbit; I call it very 
air eating.” Each man finished his por- 
} tien, and three or four picked the bones. 
Then came the fricaasee with a white sauce ; 
this was exceedingly good, but of coure 
owed as much, if not more, to the art of the 
chef, than to the raw material. The final 
decision was that rate were not a delicacy, 
but that they were a wholesome food, and 
certainly attractive to a hungry, to aay no- 
thing of a starving man. he laureate of 
the party delivered his comments in the 
following form 


“ Rats are not « daruty dish to set before « king, 
| But for 4 really bumgry mam they re just the very 
thing 

Wrap cach rat tn bacon fat, roast slow before the fire 
Take him down and <erve him brown you ve all you 
j ben require ~ 

The last word stood originally desire, but 
was altered by request. 

~—=—=> +: 


Brauix~incs 


Rexrst Tue The Arabs 
have a fable of a miller, who was one day 
startled by a camel's nose thrust in the 


| window of the room where he was sleeping. | 


“It is very cold outside,” sid the camel. 
“1 only want to get my nose in.” The nese 
was let in, then the neck, and finally the 
whole body. Presently the miller began to 
| be extremely inconvenienced at the ungainly 
auupeaiee he had obtained, in a room cer- 
tainly not large enough to hold both. “If 
you are inconvenienced, you may leave,” 
said the camel; “as for myself, I shall stay 
where Lam.” The morai of the fable cun- 


cerns all When temptation occur, we) 


fe must not allow 
Every- 


‘thing like sin is to be turned away from. 


must not yield to it. 


} 


| 


Here is a fishmonger’s | 


} 


neufficicatly stamped MBA will not be taken out of 
the P.O by we Rejected MSS. will sot be returned, 
unless by special request, with sufficient stamps en- 
closed to pre pay postage 

Contributors are requested to write on only one 
side of the sheet, and to avoid the wee of pale or fancy 
inks 

Resrectrour Decumep —The World Cannot Koow 

Never Despair—A Narrow Rac - Madeline s 
A Last—Fighting the Tiger—Tom Arnold's 
Luck—A @truggle for Life 


TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS 


A.W. ¥. For clearing the volce for singing, noth- 
ing i# better than « lemon sliced in brows sugar, or a 
mixture of lemoe-juice and honey 

Boos cearen, (Avoca) Bend ws your real name 
and address, and we will write you by mail, in an 
ewer to your inquiries 

Beau The words printed im italic# in the Bible 
are those introduced by the translators, for the pur 
pose of helping cat their meaning, and ere not to be 
found in the original Hebrew or Greek 





J.-M. B The Comet that te at present visible, and | 


said to be approaching the earth, war discovered by « 
M Coggias, and will, therefore, we ouppere, le 
s n by the anpoetical name of “Coggtas “Comet.” 
It was firet seen at Mareeilics, France, on April 17th 

Unsaarrr Wire. We feel sorry for you, and wish 
we could say anything that would be of any service 
but if you du net khoow bow to manage your own 
husband, we are very sure that no one who lea per- 
fect stranger to you beth can advise you on the 
point 

Im Docer. Asa rule, the wife ought to be younger 
than the husband; bat, if t be a really pand 
sincere attachment between you, we do pot see any 
reasen in the world why you should sacrifice your 
happiness simply for ihe reason that the lady is three 
years your senior! 

Mernopier. The first regular Camp Meeting that 
was ever held in the United States was in 1779, on 
the banks of Red River,in Kentucky. Two brothers 
by the same of McKee, originated the meeting, at 
which the services were conducted by Presbyterians, 
Baptiote, and Methodiate 

Coun Prepared chalk and powdered charcoal 
are the two simplest tooth powders that we know of, 
and you can get them at any drug « To sweeten 
the breath, nothing is better than wlution of chlo 
rinated soda, of which from #ta to ten drops must be 
taken in a wine-glase of water every morning before 
break fast. 

Lapt Ieanet§ In order te “improve your co 
plesion aud bring @ bloom te your cheeks,” throw 
awavall your cosmetics and washes, and, instead of 
them, take plenty of exerciae, be carefal about your 
diet, dd use cold water, soap, and « tolerably coarse 
towel for your face, You will tad this a far more 
efficacious method than your present one 

x 7 The mere fact of your MS having been 
written on beth sides of the paper would bot of iteclf 
be enough to condemn it he editer to whom you 
sent it would, of course, at once Judge from it that it 
was the production of @ novice, but would not 
reject it solely on that ground. There must have 
been some other, more important, defect in it, you 
may be sure 

EK G.U. The Steam Engine and the Telegraph 
beat all the wonders of the ancient world pat to 























| gether; but, ae any school book will tell you, the 


formidable brother, the octopus, if executed | 


After soup and fish, the head- | 


“Seven Wonders of the World,” which you inquire 
about, were, Ist, the Pyramids of Egypt; 2d, the 
Tomb of Mausolus, King of Car uilt for him by 
his queen; 34, the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus; 4th, 
the Walle and Hanging Gardens of Babylon; Sth, 
the Colossus of Rhodes; 6th, the Statue of Jupiter 
Olympus, Tth, the Pharos of Ptolemy 
Inquinsa “What te the meaning of the word 
‘anmetheticn 1" It te a term applied to certain 
kinds of gases and substances which are weed for the 
purpose of undergoing surgical and other operations 
without feeling the patu of them. These are, for in- 
stance, nitrous oxyde, ether, and chloroform. No 
one should use any of these without first consulting 
a medical man, as there is e certain amount of dau- 
ger attendant on their use, more eepecially to those 
who have any form of heart or lung disease 
We agree with you that beautiful lips are 
i bt tea to 











Coma 
regarded by all persons as P 
beauty in a lady, but we cannot give you any inetruc- 
tions how to impart to yours that charming ruby 
tint which you say you are so anxious to see them 
have. Nothing but excellent general health will do 
this, asa red under lip is one of the surest indica- 
tions of good health, as well as one of the most irre- 
sietible fascinations of which a young lady can be 
posseane | 

Hetrorrors. To extract the essence from any 
flowers you choose, try the following receipt, which 
is very simple Place « layer in « clean earthen pot, 
and over them a layer of fine salt. Repeat the pro- 
cess until the pot is filled; cower closely, and place 
in the cellar, Forty days afterwards, strain the ce- 
sence from the whole through a crape by pressure 
Put the easence thus expressed in a clear bottle, and 
expose it for six weeks in the reyes of the sun and 
evening dew, to purify, One drop of thie esence 
will communicate ite odor to a pint of water 

J U8. Yours te, indeed, a hard case, and you 
have our aympathy in your troubles, You say that 
you have long loved a young lady, and have been en- 
gaged te her now for nearly two years; but there is 
ho prospect of your cireumetances improving so as 
to enable you to marry ber for some time to come yet, 
You wish to know what you should do. However 
hard it may be to wou, the moet honorable and manly 
step for yon to take, under these circumstances, is to 
come to a candid explanation with the young lady; 
let her know the uncertainty of your being able to 
suppert a wife for perhaps some years yet, and re- 
lease her from the engagement. 














Ax ttove. It gives ns moch pais to be the cause of 
any disappointment to you, but we cannot help ad- 
vising you te give ap, once and forever, all the dela 
sive hopes you have been nourishing of ever getting 
a cent of the money to which you imagine yourself 
entitled to, out of the Englich estate you speak of 
We have vet to hear of the first really reliable in- 
stance tn which similar expectations have ever been 
realired: and. if you will take our advice, you will 
cast all euch ideas to the winds, have nothing to do 
with, or say to, the parties who have been advising 








you to make your claims to the property in question, | 


and just apply yourself to making money legitimately 
and by your own earnest, honest labor. 


Tisy Tt wae certainiy very annoying, and enough 
to make you “mad,” that your fri 
over in. her selection of bridesmaids, and that yc 
were not one of the favored ones Next to being a 
bride herself, every good-looking voung lady (and. of 
course, vow are good-looking) likes to be a bridee- 
maid. Matrimony is thonght by a large proportion 
of your sex to be contagious, and, mach to the credit 
of their courage, they do not seem to be at all afraid 
of catching it. Bridesmaids may be considered as 
brides in what lawyers call the © inchoate” or incip- 
jent state They are looking forward te that day of 
trinmphant weakness when it shall he their tarn to 
he cheered up, aad supported and sustained through- 
out the trying ordeal, We hope that you may not 
be disappointed again 

Cartas Maatae “Please give me a rec! for 
meking « good relink. I am so situated thet I can- 
net get any good, and wish to try and make some for 
mivself A selution of carmine in caustic ammonia 
gives a Aud of the most beantifal tint we ever saw 
The following are the proportions ased: Pure car. 
mine, twelve grains; solution of ammonia three 
grains Place the carmine ip « porcelain vensel. 
pour thereoa the seelution of ammonia: heat ra 
epiritlamp for a space of five to eight minutes, care. 
fully managing the temperature #0 as not to beil ; 
and te the selution thas formed adit continually 
stirring) eighteen graine of powdered gum arabic 
When dissolved, the ink ts ready for use After 
seine the inketand or bottle must always be well 
clomed 

Iuroperce. This young lady wants t) know “ how 
it is that you cam almost alwave tell « married man 
from a single Gre even thomeh the individual be « 
total stranger te you" Of course, « mee she says it is 
oo, 1 mast be so, we permme though we bad never 
before thought that the fact of matrimony or hache- 
lorhood was written eo leeibly in a man's personal 

ce that no ingeneity on his pert coald con- 
oon! it. Can it be that married men have «certain 
ay sy look, each as that which characterizes the 
tone in @ menagerie and which distinguishes 
from the lords of the desert’ = te Am 
weare anable to acoount for the 
that mablee young ladies, to our fair cor- 
vadent, ‘> tell whether an individual be « mar- 
man of not. 

A Victim, (Philadelphia) We did not “endorse” 

the advertisement you referred to, per, indeed, do we 
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ascaring curvelves, as far as precticabic of the relia 
bility aed repetation of the parties forwarding them , 
bol \» Commeoe wth car 
ries, we are, 6f cowres, Lo he metres 
omived inte opting ae of 

” 





sot ture est to be exactly what 
But we wih distinctly te tate 
“endorse” aay advertiooments, and oor readers must 
eee their owe discretion and gued sense sbvet os 
ewering any ome in particular 


¥ o£ a 
: f+ 








who heave been in the habit of treating bi 
fi end) hoepitality. Tou camnet love either 
of them with seuficsent singlewess of heart to war- 
rest you la proposing to ber, of elee you would have 
oo @ificalty in coming to « decision In regard to the 
matter, without Leing obliged to seek advice from 
strangers as te Ube cheice yuu should make. 


| Artastic Crvv. “A d@iecussion arose . 
| party of es, eho were out ine bast Bove, the ether 
day, as to where ere birds obtain freeh water to slake 
| their thiret, when fag owt at eee, and far from any 
| lamd that could furnish them with water, It was 
| euggreted that we should write and ask Tas Poser; 
| #© please tell us, if you can.” It hae been soticed by 
sallore, wheo far oat at sea, that on the coming up of 
a storm cloud, the sea-birds hover round and under 
it, chattermg just like ducks on « bot day in « pond, 
and drinking in the drops of rain as they fell. They 
will emell a rain-equall a hundred miles, or even far- 
ther,—eo it # eaid,—aend secud for it with almost in- 
. Ie thie only can your 
nm be at all eatiefactorily anewered. How long 
they can exist without water, is, of course, a mere 
matter of conjectere; but doubtiess their powers of 
eoduring thiret are imereased by halut, and possibly 
they may be able to go without water for many days, 
if wot for several eons. 

In 2 Drewes, Bo you cannot make ap your mind 
which of the two young ladies you should propose 
to, both of whom you think would accept you, if you 
made them the offer! One of them is wealthy, and 
the other hes nothing at all; both are tolerably 
good-looking, but the poorer one te better tempered 
and more amiable than the rich young lady. Putting 
aside the self comceit and self-assurance which crop 
out all through your letter, and which make you 
fancy you are so irresistible that either of the two 
ladies will accept you, even before you have pro- 
| posed, we de not see how we can possibly help you in 
making a choice. All we can say is, that, if you feel 
in doubt about so serious a matter, your heert cannot 
really be much interested in either. You surely 
would pot marry e girl with money, if you did not 
truly love ber, merely for the sake of er money. 
Love is all-powerful, and outweighs every other con- 
sideration , and those who sacrifice the feeling to the 
attainment of fortune, generally reap their reward in 
matrimonial unheppiness. 

3.8. D. “Why do persons consult the barometer 
to aecertain changes in the weather!" Because 
changes in the weather are generally preceded by 
alterations in the atmoepheric pressure; a barome- 
ter, from ite peculiar construction, indicates the 

eseure of the atmosphere. It is constructed as 

silows: A glass tube, closed at one end, is bent in 
the shape of a letter U. and is partially filled with 
mercury, which immediately arranges ite-if, so that 
the pressure of the air upon the open end balances 
the weight of the column of mercury in the closed 
end; and when the pressure of the air upon the open 
surface of the mercury increases or decreases, the 
mercury rises or falls in response thereto. The alter- 
nation in the height of the column of mercury, 
therefore, enables us to know that atmospheric 
changes are taking place ; aud, by observation, we 
are enabled to determine certain rules by which the 
state of the weather may be foretold with considera- 
ble probability 

GR. ®t. Swithin’s Day ie remarkable on account 
of a well-known popular notion that if it rain on 
thie day, there will be more or lees rain for forty 
days to come &t. Swithin was an eminent and 




















learned Bishop of Winchester, and priest to King 
Egbert, and 
La 


was the originator and devieer of tithes 
that, being buried, at 
yard of the Cathedral, 
red years after hia death, felt desir- 





the priests.ah 
ous of doing him greater honor, and commenced to 
remove his remains into the interior of the cathedral. 





This was on the Ith of July. They were stopped in 
the work by a heavy fall of rain; neither coal they 
resume thir work next day, for the heavy rain still 
continued. In short, the rain lasted forty days, by 
which time the priests became convinced that it was 
to step them in a werk which, though well meant on 
their part, was ili-taken on the part of the saint; 
and so they gave up the point ver since that it 
hae been asa maxim that if there be rain on 
Bt. Bwithin's day (the 15th of July), there will be 
rain for forty days ensuing 

Peartexes Fatage. You could not be guilty of a 
more unwise act, or one that would be sure to canse 
you much regret hereafter than to force your boy 
into an cecupation to which he manifests an especial 
dislike. It is the duty of parents to find out the 
direction In which the industrial inclinations of 
their children point, and to humor them. id 
adage that “ as the twig ie bent, the tree's inclined,” 
ie not always correct as applied to work, whatever it 
may be as applied to morals, The human twig that 
is arbitrarily bept in an uncongenial direction—in 
other words, tied down to an unacceptable employ- 
ment—is pretty sure to eventually burst the bond, 
and exhibit ite natural inclination by turning an- 
other way. We see examples of this every day all 
around us—eome of them very sad ones. ere are, 
it is true, boys and young men who have no liking 
for any kind of work, mechanical or Intellectual ; 
and these it may be proper enough to force into such 
pursults as they may seem beet fitted for, But, as a 
rule, it is best, when a youngster shows « predilec- 
tion for any useful occupation, no matter how hum- 
ble it may be, to let him follow it. 

Bearice. Weare pot surprised at the young man 


hesitating about marrying you, and not being so 
eager about it as he was at first, judging from the 


tone of your letter, which makes es fear you are 
somewhat extravagant in your notions, « pot at 
all adapted for a poor man’s wife. Prudent men, 


with small incomes, may well hesitate on the ques 
tion of matrimony, when they see, all around ¢ » 
individuals no better off than themeelves struggling 
to maistain a style of living demanded by the social 
circle in which they move, and losing all joy in life 
through excessive worry, labor, and anxiety. Any 
man of common prudence will hesitate about marry- 
ing @ woman whose conversation betrays a foolish 
love of dress and showy furniture, for he knows well 
what these things cost, and what clogs they are upon 
a man's prosperity, Theright stamp of men—those 
who “look fore they leap "—men of honor, true 
feeling, and integrity—pase by the fashionable and 
gay butterflies of society, and select often from 
| among those whose social advantages have, perhape, 
Leen emalier, but among whom they are more likely 
to find commen sense, common prudence, and « 
loving heart. 

Ovp Bacneton. You need not have signed your- 
self such, for none but « confirmed Pe bachelor 
weuld ever have written us such « tirade against 
what you call “Love Stories,” or have called them 
“unnatural,” “silly,’ “romantic,” end other bard 
names! If, indeed, the theme has no interest, no at- 
tractions or charme for you, and you really regard 
all Love Stories as “mere rubbish,” then you have 
our deepest commiseration for the miserably misan- 
thropic and selfish state of mind into which you 
radually, but too surely, fallen. From time 
yrial, love has been the theme of all Novels 
| and Romances. No matter how the story may be 
otherwise arranged, through all the ramifications of 
| 











the plot there has run ome thread—that of love; and 
almost always there has been one consummation— 
marriage Now, why is it that love is ever the 
| theme: that it eo interests; that it will bear euch 
| endiess repetition; that it never tires? It is owing 

to a variety of causes. the intrinsic pobleness of the 
} passion iteelf—the ruling bias in our vature towards 
| that passion—the sensibility of fair readers cape 
' 








cially, and their being made up in a great degree of 
affection. It is certain that lowe affords « 
for fine and skillful writing; that it excites the cu- 
riosity ; that it engages the heart. Hence this style 
of literature has always lived—hence it will always 
live, despite of old bachelors; for every such tale 
gives « little epitome, as it were, of the life of man 


MISCELLANEOUS —M.C_F. We cannot possibly 
give a0 opinion of the value of your articles without 
first secing them —R. Y¥. We answered the question 
| only one week ago A person follows the nationality 
of bie father, po matter what may be the place of 
his birth —J. B.D. You should submit your compo 
sition to some music publisher D % There is 
bo Proper receipt for diminishing “an undue amownt 
of color,” and you should try nothing for such « per- 
pore —Faxnia, From what you say about the gen- 
tieman, we take him to be not merely capricious, but 
als heartless and just one who would trifle with « 
young lady's affections —Woonsine. Your poem 
displays « certain facility of composition, but the 

i te are ap! and hackneyed —A. B 
| C. It te pot at aff pecessary to give up visiting your 
| lady friend just because ehe has « guod-lookiug bro- 
| ther—A.M. We regret that it was utterly impossi- 

ble for as to comply with your KI within the 
| short space of time you mention —T. WM A 

| tleman ought to be able to Judge, if be has any in 
| telligenoe or tact at all, whether hie attentions are 
| agreeable to a lady or net —H. AB We are sorr: 
| that your lines are net suitable for our cole _ 
| F.BN.C. We do net endertake to anewer quce- 
| tions about theological or doctrinal matters. Bach 











sulyects are sever broached in our columns. —B. A 
B. If the gentioman’s attentions are ¢ le to 
oa, show him as much by meane of 0 cold, distant, 
| ledy-like demeanor —C. 8 There is po law 
| against the marriage of cousins whether Orst, second 
or of any other degree. —RBussa urn. 
| —which are published in 
pope. We camnct di smate between them — 
Your writing may be improved, certainly, 
though it is legible enough at present —8. J. We 
not think a can be too eccomplished; we have 
| Bone of the stupid prejudices which some people 
| have on this point—E ¥. It te mot mecessary, in 
should rise 





eotorse, or make ourselves in an b! 
for, the good fith of any of te 
which appear im cer columes. We exercise the 


greatest castion im not accepting any without first 





| 
| 


| every case, thet « lady from ber chair 
| =e 8 gent her 

| BEA wember of commmameculims have heen recereed, 
whscA will be answered neat week. 



























































